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FOREWORD | 


Secluded” from the plains of Northern India by hills and 
dales, Kaslimir'has ‘enjoyed throughout history the reputation 
of being the most beautiful spot in the whole of India. It 
was looked upon as the heaven on earth, for the beauty of its 
natural landscape is only matched by the beauty of its men and 
women. Politically it has led a life of isolation from the 
rest of India except during rare intervals such as the reign- 
period of Lalitéditya in the eighth century A.D. when it 
played an important role in the general history of India. 


But in spite of such isolation, due to geographical fac- 
tors, the Hindu culture found in this region a congenial 
home which made highly significant contribution to the 
development of literature, religion and philosophy. The 
only historical work, deserving that name, in Sanskrit lan- 
guage was produced in Kashmir. This unique literary pro- 
duction—Rdjatarangini—furnishes a picture of Indian kings, 
queens, officials, chiefs and common men, such as we do 
not get anywhere else. In many other fields, too, the lite- 
rary output of Kashmir excels both in quality and quan- 
tity. Poetical works covering a wide diversity of themes— 
historical, religious, devotional, didactic, romantic,  satiri- 
cal, and even pornographical, as well as philosophical treatises 
expounding the views of a distinct school of Saivism that 
developed in Kashmir, works dealing with poetics and music, 
anthologies and lexicons, the works of the prolific writer 
Ksemendra, specially the Brhat-kathd-maijari, and Somadeva’s 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara—all these and many other works on 
diverse topics touching upon various aspects of human life 
constitute a rich legacy of which any part of India may well feel 
proud. 
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An account of all these literary works preceded by short 
sketches of the political, social and religious condition of 
Kashmir forms the subject-matter of this book. Such a 
work, concerned exclusively with the cultural heritage of 
Kashmir, was a great desideratum. The author has rendered 
a great service to the history and study of Indian culture 
by bringing out this small book which gives a brief but 
lucid and critical account of Kashmir’s contribution to the 
Indian culture. It gives me great pleasure to introduce this 
work to the reading public, and I feel confident that it will not 
only be a welcome addition to Indological studies, but also 
add to the high reputation which the author has so deservedly 
earned by his other scholarly works. 


Calcutta, R. C. MAJUMDAR. 
13. 6. 1965. 


PREFACE 


Kashmir is aptly called the paradise on earth. Nature 
has lavished all her cherished treasures on this valley. The 
landscape of Kashmir and its environs is simply marvellous. 
The lakes brimming with water, the snow-capped mountains 
beaming in sunshine, the trees laden with flowers and fruits, all 
attract the eye and enchant the heart. A thing of beauty, 
this valley has been a perennial source of joy to people. 


In the annals of post-independence India Kashmir has 
made great news. The citizens of India and indeed all those 
who prize India’s freedom are anxious to preserve the integrity 
of the state of Jammu and Kashmir in view of its strategic posi- 
tion. Their political zeal, however, should not make them obli- 
vious of the contribution of Kashmir to the cultural history of 
India. 


Kashmir has been; in a sense, the architect of the political 
destiny of India ever since independence. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who had been until recently at the helm of the political 
affairs of India, belonged to a family which hailed from Kashmir 
and settled in Uttar Pradesh. It is curious to note that this 
small tract of land led India culturally too through centuries. 
The contribution of the scholars of this region to poetics as a 
discipline is invaluable. In fact, all the noteworthy schools of 
thought in poetics originated in this remote corner of India. 
Kalhana stands as a colossus in the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and, to a considerable extent, removes the slur relating to 
the paucity of historical writings in India. Damodaragupta 
virtually created a literary genre by composing the pornogra- 
phical work called Kuffani-mata. Kgsemendra is a literary giant 
striding across the pages of the literary history of India. His 
writings on a wide variety of subjects reveal him as a man of 
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keen sensitiveness and insight, and have enriched Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The faculty of original thinking, possessed by the Kash- 
mirian scholars, is attested by their philosophical writings 
too. The Saiva philosophy of Kashmir was recognised as 
a distinct school of thought. Abhinavagupta is an out- 
standing figure not only in the domain of Saiva philosophy, but 
also in the realms of Sanskrit poetics and dramaturgy. There 
1s hardly any branch of Sanskrit fearning on which the Kash- 
mirian scholars did not leave the impress of their profound 
erudition. 


During my studies in Sanskrit literature often have I 
wondered at the bulk and quality of the literary output of 
the Kashmirians. There has, however, been no attempt hitherto 
at a systematic study of Kashmir’s contribution to Sanskrit 
literature. The books on history of Sanskrit literature are prac- 
tically the sole source of information in this respect. In some 
cases, however, the information contained in these books is too 
meagre to enlighten us on the contents of ‘particular works or 
on the personal history of their authors. 


The present brochure owes its origiri to a desire to present 
a coherent account of the Sanskrit literature produced in 
Kashmir against the political and social background of this 
province. As is to be expected, we find vigorous literary acti- 
vity in Sanskrit under the Hindu rulers of Kashmir. From 
about the middle of the twelfth century Sanskrit learning lan- 
guished in this valley. Jt was the period of general decadence 
of Sanskrit literature, and the process was considerably 
hastened in Kashmir by the increasing use of Persian as the 
language of administration and culture. The stream of Sanskrit 
learning no doubt stagnated under the Sultans, but it did not 
dry up completely. Some of the Sultans extended their patron- 
age to Sanskrit literature, and noteworthy Kavyas and other 
kinds of Sanskrit works were composed in this period too. 
An interesting feature of the Sanskrit literature of the Sultanate 
period is the use of a large number of Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
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words like Khatonaé (Khatun), Khanagaha (Khanqiéh), Mallika 
(Malik), Masjeda or Masedaha (Masjid), Madrasa, Ravava 
(Rabiab), Suratrana (Sultan), etc. 


' 


We have tried to make our work as objective as possible 
and suitable to the general reader. Accounts of the contents 
of the works have been given after a direct reading of the texts, 
wherever possible. Biographical information about the authors, 
as gathered from the works themselves as well as from external 
sources, has been briefly set forth. In the chapters, dealing with 
the different classes of literary works, we have sought to bring 
to a bold relief the special features of the writings of Kashmirian 
scholars. 


The author will consider his labour amply rewared if this 
little book goes some way in apprising the readers of the vast 
and varied contribution of Kashmir to the inexhaustible fund 
of Sanskrit learning, and in making the Kashmirians conscious 
of their precious heritage which should not be allowed, due to 
the impact of political and other circumstances, to sink into obli- 
vion. 


The author takes this opportunity to express his gratitude 
to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, doyen among historians of India, for 
having kindly written a Foreword to this book. 


It is a curious coincidence that this Preface has got to be 
written, at the request of the Press, on the very day on which 
India is paying homage to the late lamented leader, Pandit Nehru, 
to whose hallowed memory this monograph is respectfully dedi- 
cated. 


Calcutta, May 27, 1965. S. C. Banerji, 
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PART | 


THE LAND, GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 


CHAPTER I 
Kashmir-—its antiquity and geography 


Kashmir! The word causes a thrill of delight in the 
minds of Indians. It is a by-word of all that is beautiful. 
The word conjures up the picture of beautiful landscapes, 
handsome people, delicious fruits, marvellous tapestries and 
other pieces of handicraft and, above all, a salubrious climate 
which is an elixir of life. Truly has it been characterised 
as the earthly paradise. 

The land of Kashmir? has a long history to narrate. 
Except for a reference, in the Rgveda (X.75.5), to the river 
Marudvrdhi, whose identity with the present Maruwardwan 
of Kashmir has not yet been definitely established, there is 
nothing to indicate the Vedic Aryan’s familiarity with this 
region. The earliest references to this land and its people 
are, perhaps, contained in Pinini’s celebrated grammar and 
in its Great Commentary by Pataijali. 

The Mahabharata (11. 27.17) knows the people of this 
land and their king. The Puranas? are aware of the 
Kashmirians as a northern nation, The astrological work 
Brhat-saminta of Varahamihira and Sri Harsa’s drama 
Ratnavali are some of the early Sanskrit works to refer 
respectively to some Kashmirian tribes and Kashmurian 
saffron. 

Ptolemy is one of the early foreigners to refer to Kaspeira 
which is equated to Kashmir, The northern frontiers and 


1 The people of Kashmir, whocall themselves and thcir language 
Koshur or Kashur designate this land as Kashir. Some suggest that 
the name Kashmir is another form of Ka-samjra which means a land 
trom which water (Ka) is drained off by wind (samira), In Sanskrit 
the word ‘Kasmira’ in neuter means saffron which grows in Kashmir. 
For other suggested etymologies of the name, see G.M.D. Syfi- 
Kashir 3, p, 12f. 


2, For example, Vayu-purdya XLV 120, Visnu-purana, Iv. 
24,18.etc. 
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states of India were generally known to the Chinese. The 
earliest definite reference to Kashmir, however, is found in 
the writings of Che-mong who visited this region early in the 
fifth century A.D. That Kashmir was a seat of learning 
is attested by the account left by another Chinese traveller, 
Fa-yong, of the same century. Hiuen Tsang, who visited 
India in the seventh century A.D., left a fairly full account 
of the geography and religious condition of this land, 

Muslim writers like Al-Masudi and Al-Qazwini have 
given us some information. albeit very scanty, on the 
historical geography of Kashmir a much fuller account of 
which 1s found in Alberunt’s Kitabul-Hind. 

Marco Polo 1s, perhaps, the last foreigner who, in the 
mid-thirteenth century, left an account of Kashmir. 

As one casts a glance at the north-west of India, Kashmir- 
Jammu’ at once catches the eye Beyond this there 1s no 
territory of the Indian Union. This state is situated roughly 
between 32°17’ and 36°58’ N, between 73'26' and 80' 30° E. 
It extends a little over eighty-two thousand square miles 
with a population of 4,021,616 according to the census 
report of 1941. The ancient kingdom of Kasbmir was 
considerably smaller than the present state including the 
Pakistan-occupied portion. 

The valley of Kashmir, with an average altitude of 6,000 
feet above sea-level, is surrounded on all sides by mountain- 
ranges and dotted with rivers and lovely lakes. The most 
noteworthy mountains are the Nanga Parbat to the north, 
the Harmukh to the east, the Mahadeo on the south 
overlooking the present capital city of ¢rinagara and the 
range of Gwash Brari and the lofty peak of Amarnath. On 
the south-west is the Pir-Pantsal range. On the north-west 
isthe stately Kajinag, The mountain-barriers provided a 
natural defence against the incursions of foreigners for a 
long time. 


I. Itshonid be noted that this state, having been a victim of poli- 
tical dispute between India and Pekistan, is now truncated, a 
substantial portion being under the occupation of the latter, 
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The valley is fertile yielding rich harvests of barley, 
maize and wheat. 

The valley of Kashmir has, from ancient times, been 
divided into two major parts, viz. Kamraz ( Sanskrit 
Kramarajya ) and Maraz (Skt. Madavarijya } each of which 
was subdivided into several regions called Visayas. 


CHAPTER II 
Historical background 


Kashmir has been a cradle of many races whose languages 
and cultural patterns were fused into a composite group. 
This ts borne out partly by historical records and partly by 
linguistic evidence. The Indo-Greek invasion of this region 
in the second century B.C. might have resulted in some race- 
admiature In the same century the Sakas, under the pres- 
sure of Yue-chis, infiltrated into India through the north- 
western frontiers, It 1s not unlikely that a section of the 
Sakas or their descendants living in the neighbouring 
Baltistan made their way into the valley. There is positive 
evidence of Kashmir having been ruled over by the Kusinas 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. Of Kaniyka’s 
sway over the valley there is no doubt whatsoever. It is, 
theretore, reasonable to assume that a number of Yue-chis 
settled down here, and there is archaeological evidence in 
suppport of this conjecture. The beautiful and sequestered 
Kashmir valley probably provided a resting ground for the 
invading Huns in the 5th-6th century A.D. Hiuen Tsang 
and Kalhana confirm the sway, over Kashmir, of the Hun 
ruler Mihirakula. The Gurjaras, who might have belonged 
to the Hun stock or have been a distinct race, penetrated 
into india through the north-west. and probably settled in 
Kashnur before the Muslim occupation of the valley, Even 
to-day a large proportion of the Kashmirian population is 
constituted by the Gurjars, the Rajputs and Jats all of whom 
trace their origin to the Gurjaras. The Bhauttas, whose 
onslaught on Kashmir 1s referred to by Kalhana (R.T. 1. 312), 
were the people of Tibet which had close contacts with 
Kashmir. It is not unlikely that some Tibetans settled down 
in the valley. The Kiritas. mentioned by Kalhana as a low- 


class section of the Kashmirian population, are believed to be 
of Tibeto-Burman stock. 
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Kashmir’s contact with the plains of India dates back to 
hoary antiquity, We have it on Kalhana’s authority (R. T. 
1.101-107) that the Muurya Emperor Agoka founded the city 
of Srinagara, and set up some religious establishments. It is 
probable that, at Agoka’s time, there was a brisk social and 
cultural intercourse between Kashmir and the Indian plains. 
As a result, quite a number of Indians must have settled 
there. Throughout the long Hindu rule Indians in large 
number are likely to have emigrated to Kashmir; this 
perhaps accounts for the widespread Sanskrit culture of 
the land. 

The vocabulary of the Kashmirian language has some 
Sanskrit words, but the language itself is not basically 
Sanskrit. It belongs to the Dardic group which branched 
off from the parent Aryan group, and had a parallel develop- 
ment with Indo-Aryan. In some respects, it shares the 
characteristics of both the Indo-Aryan and the Iranian 
This Dardic language was dubbed Paiéaci by the Indian 
grammarians. The Dardic-speaking people appear to have 
lived originally in the Pamir whence they migrated to 
Kashmir through Citral and Gilgit. The language of 
Kashmir contains a sprinkling of Burushaski, the language 
of the non-Aryan race of the same name. This fact has led 
some scholars to infer that the Burushaski people were the 
original inhabitants of Kashmir. The tribes or races which 
successively peopled Kashmir were, according to the 
‘Nilamatapurana, the Nagas, the Pisacas and other men. 
These perhaps correspond to the Burushaskis, the Dards and 
the Sanskrit-speaking people of the Indian plains. 


Of the political history of Kashmir from the earliest 
times Kalhana's Rdja-tarangini is the principal source. But 
regarding the pre-Asokan period this work contains more 
of fiction and fancy than of fact. The Persian and Greek 
sources tend to prove that Kashmit was one of the regions 
to come under the sway of Persian rulers. Alexander, 
‘while leaving India, is stated to have permitted the king of 
Abhisara to rule over Kashmir along with some other places. 
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From the Raja-tarangn?, the Buddhist work Maha-vamSa 
as well as from Hiuen Tsang’s account we Jearn that this 
valley formed part of the empire of Asoka who, though 
tolerant towards the Brahmanical religion, had Stuvas built 
in Kashmir besides building the city of Srinagara. Kalhana 
tells us that Asoka was succeeded by his son and the latter 
by his son. The fall of the Maurya empire ushered in a period 
when the north-west of India fell a victim to foreign 
invasions from which Kashmir was not immune. The poli- 
tical stability of Kashmir was revived by the rulers Huska, 
Juska and Kaniska who were respectively the Kusina kings 
Huviska, Viisiska and Kaniska I. 

The next historical figure, who is difinitely known to 
have ruled over Kashmir, is the Htina ruler Mihirakula. 
But the history of the period between the end of the 
Kusina rule and the emergence of the Hina sway is con- 
fused. How long the Kusana rule continued is not known 
with certainty. Kalhana mentions a number of rulers in the 
period intervening between the Kusinas and the Hiinas. 
This period is reported to have witnessed the predominance 
of Buddhism and ultimately the revival of the traditional 
religion. Muhirakula’s rule over Kashmir is testified to by 
Kalhana, and is corroborated by Hiuen Tsang. This ruler 
is stated to have been a devout Saiva. 


A veil of obscurity hangs over a period of about one 
hundred years following Mihirakula. Kalhana does mention 
a series of kings and a host of events in this period. But his 
account is at places so disfigured by hopeless exaggeration 
and so blended with awful supernatural element that one 
cannot pick out the truth from the morass of untruth. 
Moreover, in respect of this period this poet-chronicler’s 
account has no corroborative evidence. All that can be 
gathered as probably true is that this period saw the 
establishment of a number of shrines dedicated to Siva 
and of some charitable institutions for Brahmanas. Some 
Buddhist monasteries and a few temples in honour of Visnu 
also were perhaps set up. We may probably accept as true 
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also the information that sometime in this peirod the valley 
was torn by internal dissensions and that it was brought 
under the rule, however brief, of Harsa. 

Tt is with the accession of Durlabhawardhana that we 
stand on the solid bed-rock of history. He is stated to have 
been a petty official of king Buladitya whose daughter, 
Anangalekha, was married by him, On Baladitya’s death 
Durlabha occupied the throne, and ruled from 600 to 636 
A.D. The history of Kashmir from thls period down to the 
tenth century is narrated by Kalhana with tolerable accuracy, 
although legendary lore and exaggerated accounts sometimes 
intrude into the realm of sober history. WHappily for us, 
the Chinese historians, Alberuni and the Kashmirian 
scholars like Ksemendra and Jonaraja corroborate Kaihana's 
account. and make up for the deficiency af the latter. 
Numismatic evidence also 1s a guide to us for the history 
of this period 


Durlabha is represented as having been born to Niga 
Karkota, the serpent-deity worshipped in Kashmir. He is 
thus the founder of the Karkota dynasty. Hiuen Tsang 
perhaps visited Kashmir during his reign. Durlabha’s 
kingdom appears to have extended beyond the river 
Vitasta up to Uraéa or Hazara, Taksasila and Simhapura or 
the Salt Range thus including the hill states of Rujapuri 
and Parnotsa. 


After the death of Durlabha no less than fifteen kings of 
the Karkota dynasty ruled over Kashmir till the middle of 
the ninth century. The post-Durlabha Karkota rule was 
marked by many events of diverse character. His son and 
successor Durlabhaka or Pratapaditya II founded the city 
of Pratipapura (modern Tapar ). Muktapida Lalitaditya, 
perhaps the most noteworthy ruler of this line, is reported 
to have carried his victorious arms to the Himalayan regions 
and to the plains of India, viz. Kanauj, Kalinga and Gauaa. 
He is stated also to have marched through Konkana, 
Dvérakaé and Avanti. The account of his conquests may be 
exaggerated ; because, of his conquest of Gauda, Kalinga and 
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of the states in southern and western India there is no con- 
firmation from other sources. But, the defeat of the power- 
ful Yasovarman of Kanauj at his hands admits of little 
doubt. Lalitaditya is credited with the construction of 
Stiipas, Viharas and Caityas some of which exist even to- 
day. The landed class, known as Damaras, became very 
powerful during his reign, and posed a threat to the 
security of the throne. The king rightly thought of crushing 
them—a task which death prevented him from fulfilling. 

Lalitiditya’s reign was followed by a succession of rulers 
who were weak and vicious. It was in this period that the 
valley passed temporarily to the hands of aliens, The Arab 
governor of Sind conquered Kashmir. After a brief break, 
the Karkota rule was revived under Jayaipida who is stated 
to have vanquished the king of Kanauj besides the king of 
Nepal and another king of eastern India. Scholars of the 
emimence of Udbhata, Damodaragupta etc. are reported to 
have adorned his court. Welearn also that he founded 
the new capital of Jayapura. 

The Karkota rulers, who flourished after Jayapida, proved 
to be worthless as men and as kings. Taking advantage of 
the mimority of one of them, Cippatajayapida, his maternal 
uncle, became the defacto ruler, and eventually put him to 
death. The Karkota dynasty came to an end with the 
accession of Avantivarman, son of Sukhavarman who was 
son of Utpala, one of the maternal uncles of the said 
Cippaia. An important fact about Kashmir under the 
Karkota rulers is that China supplied them with men and 
money for their expeditions in the different regions of India. 

Avantivarman’s reign extended from 855 to 883 A. D. 
The later Karkota rulers left the country in utter confusion, 
and economically Kashmir was in a miserable condition. 
Avantivarman was faced with the colossal task of economic 
reconstruction and the suppression of the menacing D.maras. 
His reign was glorious in that, during this period, Ananda- 
vardhana, the poetician, Sivasvamin and Ratnakara, the poets, 
and Kallata, the Saiva philosopher, flourished in Kashmir. 
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Avantivarman was succeeded by his son Sankaravarman. 
His attempt at rebuilding the empire of Kashmir met with 
partial success. Sankara’s death was followed by a peirod 
of confusion and intrigue. There was constant feud among 
the rival claimants of the throne. The Tantrins posed a 
grave threat. They were put down with the help of Damaras 
who afterwards themselves assumed a menacing attitude. 
After many political vicissitudes and the rule of many a king 
Kashmir came under the sway of Ksemagupta (950 A.D.) 
He married Diddi, daughter of a Lohara king. This marriage 
was of tremendous political signiticance. It not only brought 
Kashmir and Lohara very close to each other, but the valley 
passed to the Lohara family afrer the death (1003 AD. ) of 
Diddi, a ruthless and immoral lady but nevertheless an able 
queen who assumed the reins of government in 980 A.D. 

After Didd.a's death the throne passed to Samgramariija of 
Lohara. His reign was marked by the rebellion of Brahmanas 
and temple-priests and by corruption ot officials who 
oppressed the public. It was during this time that Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni overran the valley, carried away 
fabulous booty and converted many people to Islam. Two 
more efforts of the Sultin to conquer Kashmir were abortive. 


Samgrimaraja was succeeded by Hariraija and the latter by 
Ananta. The Sahi princes. expelled from Und by the Muslim 
invaders, took shelter in Ananta’s court and exercised 
considerable influence on the politics of Kashmir. Ananta 
quelled a rebellion of the Damaras, and repulsed an invasion 
by a Darad ruler. Ananta led expeditions against some 
neighbouring states with varying degrees of success and even 
failure in some cases. Ananta abdicated the throne in favour 
of his son Kalaéa. A noteworthy event took place at this 
time. Ksitirfija, a king ot Lohara, relinquished the reins of 
government, and gave the kingdom to Utkarsa, son of Kalaéa. 
in preference to his own son. 

When Utkarsa succeeded Kalaéa, he became the joint 
ruler of Lohara and Kashmir. But, fickle fortune did not 
favour him. His tactless conduct enraged his followers. Two 
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princes, whom he had offended. allied themselves with the 
Damaras, and, having confined Utkarsa to the palace, released 
Harsa, the rebel son of Kalasa and elder brother of Utkarsa, 
who was kept in the prison by both his father and brother. 

Harga occupied the throne in 1089 AD., threw Utkarsa 
into prison where the latter committed suicide. He started 
administration with great promise. Himself a lover of letters, 
he extended warm patronage to artists and litterateurs. 
Wise domestic policy earned him admiration. But, he proved 
to be a spendthrift having been given to excessive luxury. 
His ambitious projects of extending his sway over the neigh- 
bouring mountain territories also drained the royal treasury. 
To add to his troubles, plots were hatched up by his brother 
and relatives to dethrone him and even to put him to death. 
With a firm hand he fouled these plots, and slew some of 
their authors. Now he set his heart on replenishing the 
treasury, and, with this end in view, adopted all sorts of 
means fair and foul. He extorted money by imposing heavy 
taxes, and even by confiscating temple-properties and selling 
images of deities for their metal value. WHhs personal life at 
this time was blackened by his recourse to debauchery. His 
ill-conducted expeditions against Rajapuri and the fort of 
Dugdhashata met with utter failure At this time, the ul- 
fated valley fell a victim to natural calamities like famine 
and plague. In the wake of all this, the administration of 
Kashmir was ina lamentable state of confusion when life 
and property became insecure. The Damaras exploited the 
situation, and raised their rebellious heads against the king. 
Some of them were put down. The suspicious Harsa nursed 
a feeling that princes Uccala and Sussala, who were offshoots 
of the Lohara dynasty and helpful allies of the king, had 
a design on his throne. He was contemplating their murder 
when they, helped by Damaras and others, defeated him in 
a battle and finally put him to death, 


On Harsa’s death in 1101 A.D. the aforesaid Uccala came 
to the throne. He removed his brother, Sussala, who had a 
greedy eye on the throne of Kashmir, to Lohara to rule over 
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that kingdom. Having realised the potential threat from the 
Damaras he kept them under control partly by resort to arms 
but largely by a stroke of diplomacy. Uvccala tried to tone 
up the internal administration by removing the corrupted 
Kayastha officials, and earned the goodwill of his subjects 
by ameliorative measures. But, lack of tact in certain matters 
alienated his followers and dependants. Uccala found him- 
self face to face with a series of unhappy situations in which 
there were attempts by his brother, Sussala, and by some 
Damaras, to deprive him of the coveted throne. Misfortune 
dogged his footsteps and, at last, he fell a victim to dastardly 
murder in one night at the hands of conspirators. 


Uccala’s death in 1111 A.D. was followed by a brief 
period of political instability in which the throne frequently 
changed hands when at last Sussala came to power in 1112 
A.D. The crown that Sussala wore was one of thorns. Some 
Daimaras and others attempted, though unsuccessfully, to 
oust him or even to take away his life. With the help of 
some otlicers Sussala no doubt succeeded in filling the trea- 
sury, but his exacting fiscal measures made him unpopular. 
Expensive expeditions depleted the treasury, and the king 
had to extort more money from the people ; this measure 
proved to be the last straw on the camel's back. Added to 
the people’s discontent there was a fresh Damara rising 
which was, however, curbed successfully. Bhiksacara, a pre- 
tender to the throne, supported by Dimaras and top-ranking 
roilitary officers, alienated by the king’s unseemly conduct, 
posed a dangerous threat. For sometime Sussala held his 
own, but at last was forced to leave for Lohara. Bhiksacara 
came to power, but within a brief period proved an un- 
successful administrator with the result that Sussala again 
grabbed the throne of Kashmir. In the period that followed, 
Sussala had to fight against Damaras and Bhiksacara. 

Sussala was the defacto ruler although he placed his son 
Jayasimha on the throne. Sussala, however, lost his life at 
the hands of a conspirator named Utpala. Jayasimha’s early 
career was full of trouble at home and abroad, but subsequ- 
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ently he consolidated his power. and engaged himself in 
constructive work. He died about 1154 A.D.° 

He was followed by a series of kings none of whom was 
very famous. Their reigns were matked by internal dissen- 
sions, foreign invasions and intrigues. In the reign of a king, 
Suhadeva by name, one Duluca, who was probably a Turk 
Mahomedan, invaded Kashmir and went away after his pre- 
datory activities. The second invasion was by one Bhautta 
Rificana. He seized the royal power, and retained in his 
service a Muslim adventurer named Sahamera ( Shih Mir ). 
Rificana Jost his life in c. 1323 A.D. at the hands of cons- 
pirators. Sahamera put one Udayanadeva on the throne, 
and on the latter’s death in 1338 A.D Kotidevi, queen of 
the departed Rijicana, assumed power. She was soon ousted 
by Sahamera who occupied the throne (1338 A.D.) under 
the title of Sultin Shamsuddin, The Sultan forced an un- 
willmg marriage on Kotadevi who spent but one night with 
him, and was thrown into prison where she is reported to 
have committed suicide. 

This marks the beginning of Muslim rule in Kashmir, and 
the virtual end of the cultivation of Sanskrit learning in that 
valley.* 


I. As no noteworthy Sanskrit work appears io have been praduced 
ain the Muslim period, we do not sketch the political conditions follow- 
ing the end of Hindu rule. 


CHAPTER Il 
Society and Religion* 


From the literary works of Kashmir we get a picture of 
the society of the valley and the religion of the Kashmirians. 
The top class was the Brahmanas, and the Jow class was 
constituted by the Kiratas, Niyadas, Dombas, Candalas etc. 
The Brahmanas pursued their usual vocations of study, 
teaching, performance of religious rites for themselves as 
well as for others. The temple-priests, of whom there 
appears to have been a large number, lived upon the 
revenue yielded by the villages dedicated to the temples. 
The Brahmanas in general received gifts from people on 
ceremonial occasions and got agraharas or landgrants from 
kings for their maintenance. Besides these usual means of 
livelihood, some of the Brahmanas accepted political and 
military service also. 

The Kiratas, descending from the Tibeto-Burman stock, 
and the Nisidas appear to have lived chiefly by hunting. 
The Dombas, sometimes associated with Candalas, appear 
to have earned their livelihood by hunting, singing, dancing 
and menial service. They were looked down upon by the 
Brahmanas. The Candalas lived by fighting, working as 
royal body-guards, watchmen and executioners. 

The society of Kashmir consisted of a motley population 
in which we find teachers, astrologers, physicians, agricul- 
turists, industrialists, tradesmen, labourers and various other 
professionals. The economy was largely agricultural. 
Between the tillers of the soil and the-king there were the 
Damaras who were the feudal landlords. Gradually the 
Damaras became so powerful that they sometimes defied 
royl authorty, and even played the role of king-makers. 


I. As it is our concern to give an idea of the setting against which 
Sanskiit literature devoloped in Kashmir, we sketch the social and 
teligions conditions relating to only the period of the growth of this 
literature. 
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From the tenth century onwards they appear to have been 
a very powerful factor for the kings to reckon with. With 
the territorial expansion of Kashmir there was naturally an 
increased volume of trade, and merchants came to be a 
rich section of the population. With the decline of trade 
and commerce after about the ninth century A. D., the 
merchants took to money-lending, and harassed the «public 
by various exacting methods. 


Besides the above classes of people, there were the 
royal officers. Of them the dignitaries like the Sarvadhikara 
{Prume Minister), Sachiva (Minister), Mandalega (Governor), 
Kampanesa (Commander-in-chief) and princes serving at the 
royal court constituted the upper stratum. They were 
affluent, lived a life of ease and luxury and sometimes owned 
estates. The middle stratum was constituted by the Kayasth- 
as who occupied posts of varying importance, e.g. Grha- 
krtyadhipati (Chief executive officer of internel administr- 
ation), Paripalaka (Provincial governor), Gaiija-divira 
(Accountant General), Niyogin (Supervisor of villages and 
Parganas), Nagaradhipa (Head of urban administration), 
§aulkika (Customs Officer) etc. Thus they were the principal 
parts of the bureucrati. machinery, and taking advantage 
of their positions they took to all sorts of dishonest means 
in otder to extort money from the people. Kalhana in his 
Rija-tarangint and Ksemendra in his Narma-mala paint the 
Kayasthas with the blackest hue. 


The Kashmirian society shows evidence of polygamy 
though monogamy was, perhaps, the ideal. Kings had many 
queens besides concubines, and aristocrats also had women 
m their keeping. Some of the queens of Kashmir played an 
active and effective role in the administration of Kashmir. 
Girls before marriage appear to have received, at their 
house, training in the seience of love, music, dance, painting, 
needlework and various other arts that go to make an 
efficient housewife. Widows were expected to lead a life 
of austerity. Of the custom of women, including queens, 
burning themselves to death on the funeral pyres of their’ 
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husbands there are many instances. Prostitution appears 
to have been common. There are descriptions of depravity 
on the part of women both in the royal seraglio and among 
certain classes of people. The institution of Devadasi, or 
a girl dedicated to dancing ina temple, existed in Kashmir 
as in many other parts of India. 


Literary evidence points to the prevalence of serpent- 
worship in the valley from a remote antiquity. The Nagas 
were held in such veneration that the Karkota dynasty 
traced its descent from Naga Karkota. There is evidence, 
both literary and archaeological, of Kashmir having been a 
great centre of Buddhism which perhaps entered the valley 
as early as the third century B. C. toa great extent over- 
shadowing the Naga-cult. Buddhism gathered a momentum 
at the time of Asoka of whose empire it was a part, and 
reached the peak of development in the Kusana period. It 
was at the time of Kaniska that the fourth Buddhist Council 
was held in Kashmir where some important Buddhist treatises 
were composed and Buddhist scholars of great eminence 
flourished. Itself a stronghold of Buddhism, Kashmir played 
a significant part in the spread of this religion to lands 
outside India up to Central Asia and China. This religion 
had a powertul hold on the Kashmirians throughout the 
Hindu rule over the valley. 

Buddhism spread in Kashmir no doubt, and, to some 
extent, threw into background the indigenous faiths. But, 
side by side with this religion, the Brahmanical religion also 
flourished in the valley. Kashmirian Saivism, which might 
have made its way from the Indus Valley or developed out 
of the Rudra-Siva concept of the Vedic period, perhaps, 
dates back to a period remoter than the introduction of 
Buddhism. Of the existence of Saivism in the pre-Agokan 
days there is literary record. It has been widely prevalent 
through ages claiming many kings amongst its followers. 
Countless shrines in honour of Siva were erected not only 
by Hindus but also by some Buddhists, e. g. by Asoka 
himself. The history of Kashmir Saivism is, however, a 
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chequered one. In the early period it belonged to the 
Padupata sect. Based on Tantras, it propounded dualism. 
Tt took a new garb in about the eighth century when, in 
pursuance of the Advaita system, it began to preach ideal- 
istic monisn The works, on which the new system was 
based, passed current as Trika Sastra subdividing itself into 
three branches, viz. Agama-sastra Spanda-dustra and 
Pratyabhijni-sastra. The \gama-sistra comprised a number 
of such old Tantras as Ma@hntvzjara, Sudra-yamala etc. The 
Trika system was considerably developed, and received a 
clearer exposition in the Spanda-Sastra or Syanda-hiribas 
probably written by Kallata of the ninth century. One 
Somananda was responsible for the Pratyabhujid-astra. It 
was his business to uphold Saivism by systematic and 
critical argumentation. Somananda’s treatise was a need 
of the hour, because Buddhism was now a powerful force 
and it had to be combatted. The highly philosophical 
Trika system, with its abstruse literature, failed necessarily 
to appeal to the masses. The result was that, while it was 
confined to the intellectual class, the lower class clung to 
the more popular Pasupata Saivism. 

Side by side with Siva, Visnu was also widely worshipped. 
It is difficult to assert when Vaisnavism first made its appear- 
ance in Kashmir, but of its existence in a developed form 
since the sixth century A D. there is no doubs. Numerous 
images of Visnu were consecrated, and temples built in 
honour of him. Besides the masses, many members of the 
successive royal dynasties also became devotees of this deity. 
Kashmirian Vaisnavism combined in itself the elements of the 
Vedic Visyu, the Paficaratra sect, the faith of the Satvats 
and devotion to Gopila Krsna. 


Siva and Visnu were not the only deities worshipped 
in Kashmir, The people of the valley believed in 
and worshipped, also some other deities of the Indias 
pantheon, e. g. Surya, Ganeda, Durga etc. Sculptural 
remains and literary evidence testify to the prevalence 
of the worship of these deities as well as some others 
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including Kimadeva or the god of Love. The worship of 
Sakti in various forms like Durga, Siradi etc has been 
proved. The discovery of images of Sapta M:tikis ( seven 
mothers ) 1s an incontrovertible evidence of the prevalence 
of the Sakta cult. 


PART II 


KASHMIR’S CONTRIBUTION TO SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


CHAPTER IV 
Poetics and Dramaturgy 


The early Vedic Indians, like the people of many other 
ancient lands, preferred poetry to prose as the medium of 
expressing their thoughts. Figures of speech and sentiments 
of various kinds constitute the very life-blood of poetry: 
This can be said in a general way without entering into the 
niceties of academic discussions about the soul ( ata ) of 
Kavya. The Rgvedic hymns contain figures of speech like 
Upama (simile ), Rtipaka (metaphor ) etc. and sentiments 
like the erotic pervade many of them. The hymns, for aught 
we know, were the spontaneous outpourings of the Vedic Rsi 
(seer ) who was, therefore, unconscious of the figures of 
speech and Rasas employed in the hymns. The conscious 
employment of these poetic devices presumably took a long 
time. The beginnings of poetics as a discipline are shrouded 
in obscurity. To Kashmir, however, belongs the credit of 
systematising the ideas of poetics into a coherent form. In 
the present state of our knowledge. we can safely make 
this assertion in view of the fact that, of the writers on 
poetics known hitherto, the Kashmirian Bhamaha is the 
earliest. 


It is noteworthy that all the schools of poetics, viz. 
Alankara, Riti, Rasa and Dhvani, originated and developed 
in Kashmir. It was the scholars of Kashmir again who 
propounded different theories of Rasa by independent 
exposition of the celebrated Rasa-sttra of Bharata. Itisa 
matter of no mean credit that Kashmir was not only the 
cradle of the schools of poetics, but it also nurtured genera- 
tions of poeticians through four centuries or more. The 
valley saw the different systems in their formative, creative. 
definitive and scholastic stages. No evidence is available to 
us for determining the date of Bhamaha with absolute 
certainty. The testimony of Pratihérendarija and Abhinava- 
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gupta is clear that Udbhata wrote a commentary’ on 
Bhamaha’s work. In Udbhata's Kavyalankara-samgraha there 
are evidences of borrowing from Bhamaha’s rhetorical work. 
The rhetorician Vamana also appears to have been acquain- 
ted with Bhamaha’s text. Udbhata and Vamana flourished in 
the last quarter of the eighth century A.D. which, there- 
fore, is the lower limit to the date of Bhamaha. 

The upper terminus of his date is more difficult to deter- 
mine. The mention of Nyasakdra in Bhamaha (vi. 36) leads 
some scholars to suppose that Bhimaha was later than 
Jinendrabuddhi, author of the Nyvsa, an exposition of the 
Kasika commentary on the Ast@dhyayt. Even if this conjec- 
ture is correct, it does not help us materially, because the 
date of Jinendrabuddhi himself is controversial While 
some scholars believe that he lived about 700 A.D., others 
would place him later than 878 A.D. 

The supposed reference, in Bhamaha’s work (i. 42), to the 
Megha-dita is of no consequence in this respect. Kalidasa is 
placed at different times from the first century B.C. to the 
fifth century A.D~-a space of five hundred years! In 
chapter vy, Bhtimaha appears to have utilised some philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Buddhist philosopher, Dharmakirti, 
who is believed to have lived in the middle of the seventh 
century A.D. 

From the foregoing evidences Bhamaha may, perhaps, be 
placed between the last quarter of the seventh century and 
the middle of the eighth. 

The question of the chronological relationship between 
Bhamaha and Bhatti, author of the Ravana-vadha, popularly 
known as Bhatthkavya, is difficult. Some scholars believe 
that the Prasanna-kanda of the Bhattikavya was designed to 
illustrate the figures of speech dealt with by Bhamaha. But, 
the date of Bhatti himself has not yet been fixed with 
certainty. Bhatti mentions Sridharasena as his patron. The 
fact of the existence of four persons of this name makes it 


a 


1. Called Bhamaha-vivarana which is now lost. 
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difficult to associate Bhatti with the right person. Again, 
Bhamaha’s couplet in ii. 20 appears to be a dig at Bhatti's 
boastful reference? to his pedantry. A comparison of 
Bhamaha’s poetic figures with the alankaras illustrated by 
Bhatti, while revealing close resemblance, betrays some dis- 
<repancies too. The conclusion seems reasonable that both 
Bhatti and Bhamaha used independent sources which had 
close correspondence with one another and also minor 
differences. 

Of Bhamaha’s personal history? we know nothing ‘except- 
ing the fact, as he himself states, that he was the son of 
Rakrilagomin. 

Bhamaha’s work, called Kavyalankara or Bhamahalankara®, 
consists of six Paricchedas or chapters and about 400 verses. 
The contents of the chapters are: I Object, definition and 
classification of Kavya, reference to the Vaidarbhi and Gaudi 
modes of composition, some blemishes of Kavya: II-III. The 
three Gunas of Madhurya, Prasada, Ojas and Alankaras ; 
IV Eleven blemishes with illustrations ; V Eleven blemishes 
arising from a faulty Pratijia, Hetu or Drstanta ; IV Gramma- 
tical correctness of words used in Kavya. 

The object of Kavya, according to Bhamaha, is 
chiefly twofold, viz. acquisition of fame on the part of the 
poet and delight for the reader. Like most other theorists 
Bhamaha deals with the equipment of a poet or the qualities 
that are necessary for the making of a poet. The first 
essential is genius. Coupled with this isthe knowledge of 
various arts and sciences. While defining Kavya, Bhamaha 


1, pyakhyagamyam idam kavyam utsavah sudhiyam alam \ 
hata durmedhasas casmin mdvat-priyataya maya \\ 


2, It should be noted that, though Bhamaha jg generally eupposed to 
thave been a Kashmiriau, some scholars are jan os the-question 
of his homeland open in the absence of dgf fant nee 


3. Ed, (i) Trivedi, Bombay Skt, Sefles™ 1999, 
(ii) Naganathe Sastry (with Rng. tr i. Tanjore, 1927, 


(iii) Sarma and Upadhyaya, Lb oe Bdnares, 1928, 
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saya—labdarthau sahitau kivyam ; word and sense together 
constitute Kavya. This definition obviously takes cognisance 
of the external element or the body of Kavya, and is silent 
aboot its innermost element or its soul. From his treatment 
of the subject it is implied that word and sense in order to 
rank as KSvya must be free from blemishes (mrdosa) and 
embellished with poetic figures (sdlankdra). On poetic 
figures Bhamaha lays the greatest stress. In his opinion, a 
literary composition, however laudable, does not become 
attractive if it is devoid of embellishments. He gives a happy 
analogy by saying that the face of a beloved woman, though: 
lovely. does not look radiant without ornaments. Alankara 
is, according to him, indispensable for a composition to merit 
the designation of Kavya Bhamaha is, therefore, the earliest 
exponent, if not the founder, of the Alahkara school of 
Sanskrit Poetics. Even so, he ignores the atm@ (soul) of 
poetry of which later rhetoricians make so much ; because 
alank@ras are nothing but extraneous elements Jike ornaments 
to human beings. 

In Bhaimaha’s work we get a fourfold classification of 
Kavya. A Kavya may be in prose or verse. It may be 
written in Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhraméa. The subject- 
matter of a Kavya may be human or divine; it may be 
imaginary or based on the various arts and sciences. Coming 
to the conventional classification, he divides Kavya into the 
following classes : Sargabandha mahdka@vya (an epic poem in 
cantos), Abhineyartha (drama), Akhydyika (a historical narra- 
tive), Katha@ (romantic tale) and Ambaddha kavya (detached 
verses). 

Unlike the advocates of the Riti school, Bhamaha does 
not attach much importance to Riti or mode of composition ; 
because, in his opinion, the distinction between the Vaidarbhi 
and the Gaudi Riti is of no consequence. This attitude to 
Riti perhaps accounts for his comparative indifference to. 


1, Cf. na kintam api nirbhisam mbhati vanita-mubham 
—Kav yalankara, I. 13, 
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Gunas of which he mentions only Madhurya, Ojas and: 
Prasida. ; 

Ie is the subject of Alankatas that receives the most 
detailed treatment at the hands of Bhamaha, and it is quite 
in the fitness of things because he considers Alatkara to be 
the essential element of Kavya. It should be added that, 
of the Alankaras, Bhamaha thinks that Vakrokti is an essen- 
tial principle. Vakrokti of Bhamaha is strikingness or charm 
of expression and not a particular poetic figure as we find 
it in later rhetorical works, It is interesting to note that 
Bhamaha was not ignorant or incognisant of Rasa in Kivya ; 
indeed he mentions a poetic figure called Rasavat ( lit. that 
which possesses Rasa ). The suggested sense ( vyangydrtha ), 
which is at the root of Rasa, is implicit in the vakrokti of 
Bhamaha so that the germs of the later Rasa or Dhvani 
school of poetics are there in Bhamaha’s work of so remote 
an antiquity. 

The next Kashmirian poetician of note is Udbhata. Apart 
from his typically Kashmirian name, he is stated by Kalhana 
to have adorned the court of king Jayapida (C. 779-813 A.D) 
of Kashmir. Anandavardhana, in the middle of the 9th 
century, mentions Udbhata. Thus, Udbbata may be placed 
in the period between the close of the 8th century and the 
beginning of the 9th. 

Besides the lost Bh@meha-vivarana ( also called Kavyalan- 
k@ravivgti ), a commentary on Bhamaha’s work, Udbhata 
appears, on the testimony of Pratiharenduraja, to have 
composed a poem entitled Kumarasambhava which is no 
longer extant. Udbhaia probably wrote also a commentary, 
on Bharata’s Natya-sastra. 

Udbhata’s fame, however, rests on his Kavyalankara- 
samgraha*. It is written in six Vargas or chapters. This 
wotk has two commentaries, viz. one by Pratihirenduraja 
and the other by an unknown author. Rajanaka Tilaka,. 


I. Ed. (i) Jacob in JRAS, 1897. 
(ii) Telang, NSP, 1905, 1915. 
(tii) Banhatti, Bombay Skt. Series, 1025. 
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who was probably father of Ruyyaka, is mehtioned by 
Jayaratha, in his commentary on Ruyyaka’s Alankdra- 
sarvasva, as author of an Udbhata-viveka or Udbhata-vicéra. 

From the extant work of Udbhata, which is only a short 
tréatise on poetic figures, it is difficult to ascertain his views 
on the general principles, e.g. the essential constituent of 
Kavya and such other questions. In his brief work Udbhata 
follows Bhimaha in the number and even order of the poetic 
figures. Bhamaha’s definitions of some of the figures have 
been taken verbatim by Udbhata. Udbhata’s originality, 
however, lies in the analysis and distinctions of the different 
alankadras. For example, whereas Bhamaha mentions one 
kind of atrfayokti Udbhata distinguishes four varieties of it. 
In place of Bhimaha's two forms of anuprasa, Udbhata gives 
four. In connexion with the varieties of anuprtésa, Udbhata 
for the first time recognises three different V/rttis or modes 
of expression. In Udbhata’s work again, we find a clear 
statement of the grammatical basis of the divisions of Upama 
according as the idea of resemblance isexpressed by suffixes 
like-vat,-kyac,-kalpap etc. A comparison of the characterisa- 
tion of the poetic figures by Bhamaha and Udbhata reveals 
also the fact that the latter differs from the former on some 
minor points. Whatis most noteworthy is that Lidbhata’s 
notion of Rasa is more developed than that of his prede- 
cessor, so much so that he even uses the terms th@va and 
anubhtva which are the elements that give rise to Rasa. 
Thus by his advanced ideas and critical analysis he threw 
Bhamaha into background , later theorists recognise Udbhata 
as the highest authority, and follow in his footsteps in 
matters relating to poetic figures. The seeds of the Alankcra 
doctrine, which we find in Bhamaha’s work, grow into a 
flowering tree in that of his successor. 

Mukula is the author of the short work entitled Abhidh@- 
vyttimatyka’. In fifteen Karikas, with Vrtti on them, he 
discusses the functions of words called Abhidha (denotation) 


1 Ed. Telang, NSP, Bombay, 1916, 
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and Laksana ( indication ) from the grammatical and rheto- 
rical standpoints. We learn from the concluding verse of 
this work that Mukula was the son of Bhatta Kallata who, 
Kalbana informs us, lived during the reign of Avantivarman 
of Kashmir ( 855-884 A.D. ) 

With Vamana we reach a towering personality in the 
realm of Sanskrit poetics. Wamana's quotations from Bhava- 
bhiti's works fix the upper limit of his date at the first 
quarter of the 8th. century when Bhavabhiti is known to 
have flourished. The lower limit is suggested by Rajase- 
khara’s ( 9th-10th century ) quotation from Vamana’s work. 
According to Kalhana (R. T. IV. 497), Vamana was a 
minister of king Jayapida of Kashmir (779-813 A.D.). 

The Kavyalank@ra-sitra-vrtti! of Vamana consists of 
aphorisms and a commentary called Kavi-priya thereon. 
Both the text and the commentary appear to have been 
written by Vamana who says that some of the illustrative 
verses are taken from others. Of the commentaries on this 
work, the Ka@madhenu by Gopendra Bhupala is the most 
well-known. 

The Kavy@lunka@ra-sitra-vrtt. is divided into five sections 
( adhikarana ) each.of which consists of some chapters 
( adhyaya ). ‘The titles of the Adhikaranas are in order : 
Sarira, Dosa-dargana, Gunavivecana, Alankirika and Pra- 
yogika. The titles of the Adhikaranas hint at their contents. 

In consonance with the views of his predecessors, Vamana 
holds that the body of Kavya is constituted by word and 
sense. It is inthe conception of the soul of Kavya that he 
clearly expresses an independent view. None of his pre- 
decessors is explicit on the point. For the first time, Vamana 
declares ritir-Gtma@ kdvyasya, ie. Riti is the soul of Kavya. 
‘Riti’ is not a new concept with Vamana, but the idea of 
its constituting the soul of Kavya is his contribution to 
poetical speculations. Riti, according to him, is Visista 


1, Of the many editions of this work, mention may be made of 
those by Durgaprasad and Parab, N.S.P., Bombay, 1880, 1889 ; 
Benares Sanskrit Series, 1908 ; Kulkarni, Poona, 1927. 
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pada-racan@ or a particular arrangement of words. Of 
Ritis he distinguishes three varieties, viz. Gaudi, Vaidarbhi 
yand Pascali which obviously took their names from the 
regions in which they originated and had been standardised 
in the period preceding Vamana. Riti is closely associated 
with Gunas or qualities. According to Vamana, Vaidarbhi, 
‘the Riti par excellence. possesses all the ten conventional 
Gunas ; to Gaudi belong Ojas and Kanti and the Paficali 
has Madhurya and Saukumarya. As Riti, according to 
‘Vamana, is the essence of Kiivya so Gunas are the essential 
elements of the Riti. Vimana’s idea of Riti as the life-force 
vof Kavya naturally led him to relegate the alankaras to a 
subservient position. In his opinion, a Kavya cannot be so 
called without Gunas which underlie Ritis, but it can be so 
without alanh@ras which, therefore, are extraneous elements. 
His remark kavyam grahyam alanka@rat may, at first sight, 
seem contradictory to what we have just said about his 
attitude to alank@ras. But, the immediately following words 
clarify his position. He says saundaryam alankarah, i.e, 
the charm or beauty is alankdra ; this makes it clear that 
it is the charm of expression, but not alanbara in its technical 
sense of poetic tigure, that imparts the status of Kivya to a 
‘literary composition. Viimana, for the first time, makes a 
clear distinction between sabda-gunas { verbal qualities ) and 
artha-gunas (ideal qualities ). While accepting the ten 
traditional Gunas, Viimana brings out the meaning of each 
as applied to fsabda and artha. For example, Prasada as a 
sabda-guna, according to him, means looseness ( s'athilya ) 
of structure ; as an ertha-gun@ it means propriety of sense 

Coming to Rasa we find that his idea about it is more 
advanced than that of his predecessors. While the writers 
preceding him recognise Rasa as an element of a certain 
poetic figure, Vamana takes it as a constituent of Rint 
which is an ertha-gure, and, as such, an essential element of 
Kavya ‘written in particular Ritis. 


Rudrata bears a typically Kashmirian name. His date 
‘cannot be ascertained with certainty. The mention of 
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Rudrata or reference to his text or views by Rajaéekhara and 
Vallabhadeva fixes the lower terminus of Rudrata’s date at 
the end of the ninth century or beginning of the tenth. 
Rudrata's treatment of Vakrokti as a poetic figure, rather 
than as strikingness of expression underlying all poetic figures 
or as the collective name of almost all poetic figures or as a 
metaphorical expression based on transferred sense, makes it 
probable that he was later than Bhamaha, Dandin and 
Vamana. Coupled with this fact the absence of any indica- 
tion of Anandavardhana’s acquaintance with his work tends 
to establish that Rudrata flourished between the first quarter 
of the ninth century and its close. 

From V. 12—14 of the K@vyalankara, as interpreted by 
Namisadhu, Rudrata, also called Satananda, appears to have 
been son of Bhatta Vamukha. Rudrata is sometimes identi- 
fied, on no more convincing ground than the similarity of 
names, with Rudra or Rudrabhatta, author of the Srngara- 
tilaka. 

The K@vydlankara’ of Rudrata is written in sixteen 
chapters (adhyayas) and has been commented upon by Valla- 
bhadeva, Namisadhu and Aéadhara. 

As the title of his work suggests, Rudrata lays the 
greatest stress on alank@ra as the principal element in Kavya. 
Indeed, he devotes the bulk of his work to this topic. In 
comparison with his predecessors he mentions more poeti¢ 
figures and a larger number of the sub-divisions of many of 
them. For the first time he clearly distinguishes between 
figures of words (Sabdalankara) and figures of sense (artha- 
lankara). Rudrata no doubt mentions Rasas which find a 
fairly lengthy treatment in his work : but the Rasas are still 
considered as extrinsic elements. He mentions as many as 
four Ritis, viz. Pancalt, Lattva, Gaudiya and Vaidarbhi, but 
these do not, in his opinion, dominate Kavya. He does not 
mention Dhyvani, although he makes the suggested sense an 
accessory to the expressed one in some poetic figures. 

The work of Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana stand as a 


1 Ed, Durgaprasad and Parab, NSP, 1900 ( 2nd ed, ) 
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prominent landmark in the literature of Indian poetics. The 
Dhvanyiloka*, also called Kavyaloka or Sahrdayaloka, is the 
last great monument to the sound judgment and critical 
scholarship of the Kashmisian school of poeticians. It was 
succeeded by learned works produced in Kashmir, but none 
surpassed it in the original and systematic treatment of the 
subject. 

The Dhvanyaloka consists of two parts, the text and its 
running commentary with illustrations. A keen controversy 
has been raging on the question as to whether or not the 
text (K@rik&s) and the commentary (21tt:) of this work were 
written by one and the same person, i.e. Anandavardhana 
who is known to have composed the Vritz. We have the 
authority of Abhinavagupta and Mammata for the assump- 
tion that the authors of the two portions were different 
persons. But, the name of the author of the Karikas is not 
known so that he is generally referred to as Dhvanikrt 
or Dhvanikara which appellation is sometimes used to refer 
to Anandavardhana also, Some scholars have suggested that 
the author of the Karik@s was named Sahrdaya, but they have 
not succeeded in adducing conclusive evidence in support 
of their contention. We have no means of determining 
the date ot Dhvanikara or the region to which he belonged. 
Anandavardhana, however, 1s known to have been a Kashmi- 
tian who is assigned to the middle of the ninth century 
on the authority of Kalhana who states (R. T. V. 34) that 
this great poetician adorned the court of King Avantivarman 
( 855-84 A. D.) of Kashmir. This date is corroborated by 
Rajasekhara (9th-i0th century) who clearly cites him by 
name in the Kavva-mtma@msa. From the colophon to chapter 
Ill of the Dhvanyéloka Anandavardhana's father appears to 
have been known as Nonopadhyaya. Anandavardhana 
appears to have composed the following works too :— 

1, 


Of the many editions, the following are noteworthy :— 

(i) Ed. Durgaprasad & Parab, N.S. P., Bombay, 1890, 

(it) Ed, Kuppuswami Sastri, ist Uddyota, Madras, 1944, 

(iii) Text, with Jogang, translated into Bengali by Sen and 
Bhattacarya, Calentta, 
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Devi-sataha, Visamabana-lila, Arjuna-cearita, Dharmo- 
ttama, Mata-partksa, Tattvaloka and Hari-vijapa. Of these, 
the Devi-sataha, a lyric on Parvati. exists while the others 
are referred to either by Anandavardhana himself or by 
later writers. The Vrsamabina-ltla appears to be a Prakrit 
poem which, judging from the title, perhaps dealt with an 
erotic theme. The Arjuna-carita was a Mahakivya in 
Sanskrit. The Dharmottama was a commentary on the 
Pramana-vinscaya of Dharmakirti. The Tattvaloka is stated 
by Abhinavagupta, in his Locana, to have discussed, inter alia, 
the relation between Kavya-naya (method of instruction in 
Kavya) and Sdstra-naya (method of instruction in scriptures) : 
the former, according to writers on poetics, is Kanté-sammita 
(like the wife ) and the latter Prabhu-sammita ( like the 
master). The Har-mjaya was a Prakrit poem. 

In assessing the contribution of Dhvanikara and Ananda- 
vardhana we must bear in mind that the Dhvanikira ( lit. the 
maker of Dhvani) was not the founder of the concept of 
Dhvani. This is evident from the very first Kariké of the 
Dhvanyaloka ; it mentions a tradition ( samamnita-pirva ) 
of this concept. Thus, it appears that long before the author 
of the Karikas, the concept of Dhvani as the essence of 
Kavya not only originated, but also enlisted a considerable 
number of adherents. It was the work of the Dhvanikara to 
systematise, perhaps for the first time, the speculations of 
this school and to present them in the orderly manner of 
memorial verses. The K@rika@s being mnemonic naturally 
left much to be cleared up by an exposition, It was Ananda- 
vardhana’s task to write such an exposition, and to set the 
seal of his erudition and authority in establishing the doctrine 
of this school, 

We may now proceed briefly to take stock of the contri- 
bution made by the Dhvanikaira and Anandavardhana to 
poetical speculations. The object of the Dhvanyiloka is 
twofold, viz. (1) to establish, by arguments and counter- 
arguments, that dhvani or suggested sense is the ‘soul’ or 
essence of Kavya (dhvanir-tma kavyasya) +; (2) to examine. 

3 
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the existing ideas of Rasa, Alankara, Riti, Guna and Doga 
with a view to correlating them to the Dhvani doctrine 
propounded in it. 

In trying to establish their standpoint the Dhvani-theorists 
had to combat three antagonistic schools, viz. (1) the school 
that totally denied the existence of the suggested sense in 
Kavya; (2) the school that recognised it not as an entity 
conveyed by words but as something that can be comprehen- 
ded by the connoisseur ( sahydaya ), (3) the school that 
recognised the suggested sense, but believed that it was 
conveyed by the already accepted word-functions of Abhidha, 
Laksana,. Tatparya or by Anumana and not by Vyaiijana as 
the Dhvani theorists would have us believe. After establish- 
ing the existence of suggested sense and of the word-function 
called Vyaijana conveying it, the Dhvanydloka proceeds to 
classify Kavyas in relation to Dhvani. According to it, Kavyas 
are divided into three classes, viz. 

Ga) Dhvani-kivya —in it the suggested sense (vyangvartha) 
predominates over the expressed sense (vacya- 
rtha) ; this is Kavya par excellence. 

(ii) Gunibhita-vyangya-kavya—in it the suggested sense 
is subordinated (gunibhiita) to the expressed 
one, 

(iii) Citra-kivya—in it, the worst of Kavyas, there is no 
suggested sense at all, and there is either 
Sabda-citra ( pictorial words ) or Artha-citra 
( pictorial sense ) 

These three broad classes of Kavya have again been 
divided and subdivided with great minuteness. The sub- 
divisions of suggestive Kavya reach the stupendous number 
of five thousand, three hundred and fifty-five! In this 
connexion, it may be added that the Dhvani or suggested 
sense may be threefold; it may suggest a matter or idea 
(vastu), a poetic figure (alankara) or a feeling or mood (rasa). 

From what we have said it is clear that the Dhvanyaloka 
recognises Rasa, but not as an entity divorced from Dhvani. 
Similarly, the other recognised concepts of Riti, Guna, Dosa 
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and Alankata are accepted in so far as they are related to 
Dhvani. Riti is recognised not as an independent factor, but 
only in so far as it suggests Rasa. The characteristics of 
Ritis are not dealt with by Anandavardhana because, as 
Abhinavagupta points out, Ruitis ultimately merge into 
Gunas. The Dhvani-theorists recognise Gunas as helping the 
development of Rasa, and accept only three Gunas instead of 
the conventional ten. These three are Madhurva ( sweet- 
ness), Ojas (energy) and Prastda (perspecuity). The Dosas or 
blemishes are recognised by them in so far as they detract 
from the Rasa. The Dhvani-theorists do recognise the 
importance of Alankira in a Kavya, but they would not 
regard it as a distinct entity. Alankara is necessary to 
embellish the principal element, mostly the Rasa, ina Kavya. 
But, an alank@ra for its own sake is relegated by these 
theorists to an inferior position. A literary composition 
having an qlaika@ra, but no suggested sense, is not a Kavya 
properly so called but its counterfeit. 

This in brief is the contribution of the Dhvani school to 
the poetical speculations. The treatment of the subject by 
the writers of this school was so logical and thorough that it 
survived through centuries influencing the later writers of this 
school and throwing the antagonists into the background. 

One cannot think of the Dhvanyaloka without its celebra- 
ted commentary called Ka@vyaloka-locana' or simply Locana 
written by Abhinavagupta. He tells us, in his Para@trimsika- 
vivarana, that he was son of the Kismiraka Cukhala, 
grandson of Varahagupta and brother of Manorathagupta. 
From the dates of composition, stated by himself in some of 
his works, we can assign him to a period between the last 
quarter of the tenth century and first quarter of}the eleventh. 
Abhinavagupta was a profound scholar and a prolific writer, 
Besides the Locana, he composed also an authoritative com- 


I. it has been printed several times. Mention may be made of the 
Kavyamalaed , 1890, 1911 (first three Uddyotas )land of the edition 
of the fourth Uddyota by S, EK. De in Calcutta University’s Journal of 


the Deptt. of Letters, 1923, 
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mentay called Abhinavabharati on Bharata'’s Natya-sastra. 
In his Locana, he refers to his commentary, now lost, on the 
Kévya-kautuka of Bhatta Tauta who was his Guru. A 
commentary on the Ghatakarpara-kavya, called Ghatakarpara- 
vivtt:, is attributed to Abhinava. This commentary is interest- 
ing from the point of view of literary history ; it supports the 
tradition that the Kavya, on which it comments, was from 
the pen of Kalidasa. Abhinava was not a mere commentator. 
His several philosophical works: have immortalised him in 
the domain of Kashmir Saivism. 

Much of the popularity of the Dhvanyaloka is accounted 
for by its masterly exposition by Abhinavagupta. The most 
striking feature of the exposition is that in it Abhinavagupta 
carries the idea of Rasa to its logical conclusion. In the 
Dhvanytloka Rasa is recognised in relation to Dhyani as 
Alatkara and Vastu are also recognised in relation to this 
concept. But, Abhinavagupta unequivocally declared that 
Rasa was really the soul of Kavya and that Vastu-dhvani, 
in the final analysis, merged into Rasa-dhvani.? The 
emphasis, laid by Abhinavagupta on the element of Rasa in 
Kavya, earned the acceptance of his views by the later 
writers. 

In this connexion, mention should be made of the 
contribution of Abhinavagupta to the interpretation of the 
basic concept of Rasa, propounded by Bharata. Before doing 
so we shall examine the views of the predecessors of Abhinava 
in this matter. In explaining the process by which Rasa 
comes into being in a drama, Bharata declares : 

mbhavanubhiva-vyabhicanr-samyogad rasa-mspatth. 

This means that Rasa originates out of a combination of 
Vibhavas (excitants), anubhavas ( ensuants ) and Vyabhictn- 
bhiwas ( accessory feelings ) with the sthayi-bhava (iota neue: 
feeling ). The word nispatti_ in Bharata's formula touched 
off a keen controversy as to its real significance. 


I, See Chapter VI. 


2. cf. "asa eva vastuta dtm. vastva-lankdra-dhvant tw 
Sarvatha rasam prati Paryavasyete, - 
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Abhinavgupta refers to the view of Bhatta Nayaka on 
the above Rasa-sitra of Bharata. From the testimony of 
Mahimabhatta and others Bhatta Nayaka appears to have 
been the author of a work entitled Hrdaya-darpana which is 
lost. It appears to have been a metrical treatise with a 
running prose commentary. From Bhatta Nayaka’s supposed 
familiarity with the Dhvani theory he may be assigned to a 
period later than Anandavardhana who flourished about the 
‘middle of the ninth century A.D. Abhinavagupta is the 
earliest writer to mention Bhatta Nayaka who, therefore, 
cannot be later than the first quarter of the eleventh century. 
The above limits of his dare accord well with the evidence 
of the RT. (V. 159) to the effect that Bhatta Nayaka flour- 
ished during the reign of Sankaravarman (883-902 A.D.), son 
and successor of Avantivarman, king of Kashmir. Bhatta 
Niayaka’s theory of Rasa, as explained by Abhinava and 
Mammiata, is known as Bhukti-vada. It means that Rasa is 
enjoyed with reference to vibhavas (excitants) through the 
telation of the enjoyer and the enjoyed. 

In his commentary on Bharata’s Natya-sdstra, Abhinava- 
gupta refers to one Lollata and his views on certain topics 
-of Dramaturgy. From this fact we may suppose that Lollata 
also wrote a commentary on Bharata’s work. The name of 
Lollata is typically Kashmirian. As he is mentioned as 
rejecting Udbhata’s views on certain matters he must have 
been either his contemporary or a later writer; Udbhata 
cannot be later than 813 A.D. Lollata’s theary (Utpattivada) 
on Rasa has beed mentioned by Mammata in his Kavya- 
prakaga. According to this theory, vibhkdves or excitants are 
the direct cause (ka@rana) of Rasa which is, therefore, an 
effect (krya). 


Abhinavagupta and some other writers refer to Sankuka 
as an authoritative commentator of Bharata’s N&@tya-sastra. 
In fact, ‘Abhinava often refers to Sankuka’s opinion on 
~various topics of Dramaturgy. By the time of Mammata. 
Sahkuka’s theory (Anumitivada) of Rasa being inferred must 
have been recognised widely enough to merit a reference in 
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the Kavya-prakafa. This Sankuka is generally supposed to 
be identical with the poet of the same name whose verses 
are quoted in the anthologies of Sarngadhara, Jalhana and 
Vallabhadeva, The poet is perhaps to be identitied with 
Sankuka who is mentioned in the R.T. (IV. 703-5) as author 
of the poem called Bhuvanabhyudaya which 1s said to have 
centred round the fierce fight between the regents Mamma 
and Utpalaka. the incident referring to the reign of the 
Kashmirian king Ajitapiga of the tirst quarter of the ninth 
century AD. This poem has not yet been discovered. 

Abhinava proposed a novel interpretation of the word 
‘nigpatti’ in Bharata’s aforesaid dictum. Hus theory is known 
as Abbivyaktivada in which he lays down that Rasa is not an 
effect, and it is neither enjoyed nor inferred, but it is 
manifested. 

The interpretations, suggested by these scholars, had a 
tremendous significance in vicw of the fact that Bharata’s 


Natyarasa came to be adopted by later theorists as Kavya- 
rasa 


Kuntaka, author of the Vabroktytimta, and hence better 
known as Vakrokti-jivita-kara, was in all probability a 
Kashmirian ; he had the title Rajinaka which is used with 
the names of Kashmirian scholars. Kuntaka’s quotation from 
Rajasekhara, the dramatist, and Mahimabhatta's reference to 
Kuntaka and his work make it likely that he flourished in a 
period between the middle of the tenth century and the 
middle of the eleventh. Abhinavagupta’s silence about Kun- 
taka, whose work acquired considerable prominence, may be 
explained by conjecturing that both these writers were 
contemporaneous. 

The entire work of Kuntaka has not yet been recovered. 
From the incomplete Ms., on the basis of which editions” 
have been prepared, it appears that Kuntaka tries to establish 
Vakrokti as the soul or essential element of Kavya. In this 
respect the Vakroktijimta is unique in the whole range of the 
literature on poetics. Kuntaka's idea of Vakrokti as the soul 


1, Vide third revised edition by S. K De, Calcutta, IS96I, 
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of poetry has been derived from Bhamaha who took it in 
the sense of peculiar charm. Kuntaka analyses also a poeti- 
cal figure on the basis of Vakrokti, and it has been accepted. 
by later writers. 

It is interesting to note that Kuntaka takes into cosidera~ 
tion all the earlier speculations with regard to the soul of 
Kavya, but makes Rasa, Alankara, Riti and Dhvani subservient 
to Vakrokti. In the general name of Vakrokti are included 
Rasa and Dhvani; Rasa or Dhvani makes a composition 
enjoyable by imparting a peculiar charmtoit. Alankara 
heightens the beauty of a composition in so far as it contri- 
butes to the peculiar charm in it. Riti, for which Kuntaka 
uses the term Marga, is not, as earlier theorists thought, a 
regional characteristic of a literary composition ; it is a diction 
which owes its existence to the genius and skill of the poet, 
and, as such, various Ritis should be differentiated with 
reference to the poet's Sakti (capacity), Vyutpatti (profici- 
ency) and Abhyasa (practice). Ritis, according to him, may 
be threefold :—{i) Sukumara, (ii) Vicitra and (iii) Madhyama. 
Each of the first two Ritis has certain Gunas or excellences ; 
the third Riti combines the excellences of both. According 
to him, Aucitya (propriety of words and ideas) and Saubhigya 
are common to all the three Margas. By Saubhaghya is 
meant ‘the realisation of all the resources of a composition’. 
Indeed his Vakrokti is vaidagdhya-bhangt-bhaniti, that is to 
say, it is a peculiar expression by one who is Vidagdha, ie. 
not merely learned but versed in belles-lettres. 

Ksemendra Vyasadasa, whose identity with Ksemaraja, 
author of works on Saiva philosophy, is advocated by some 
without conclusive evidence, isa prominent figure in the 
history not only of poetics but also of Sanskrit literature as 
a whole. Endowed with a master mind he had a variety of 
interests, and wrote quite a number of treatises on diverse 
subjects. He is truly described as a polymath. Happily for 
us, he gives an account of his personal history, and records 
the dates of the composition of some of his works. Son of 
Prakasendra and grandson of Sindhu, he was a disciple of one 
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Gangaka. Father of Somendra, he was preceptor of Udaya- 
simba and prince Laksanaditya. Kgemendra wrote his works 
in the*reign of the Kashimirian king Ananta and his son 
Kalaéa ; as such, he may be assigned to the second and third 
quarters of the eleventh century A.D. 

His works on poetics are two, viz. the Aucitya-vicara-carca' 
and the Kuvi-kanthabharana?. A Kavi-karnikd by the author 
is referred to by himself in his Aucotya-mc@ra-carca (verse 2). 

The Aucttya-mecGra-carca of Kgemendra is a unique work 
in the sense that it deals with the question of Aucitya or 
propriety in Kavya most exhaustively, and declares it as the 
very soul (jtmta-bhata) of Kavya. Aucitya, in his opinion, 
relates to twenty-seven items, viz. word, sentence, sense of 
the composition,-literary excellences (gunas), poetic figures, 
employment of grammatical matters like verb, preposition, 
etc., time, place and so on. What renders his work more 
valuable is the collection of verses culled from a wide range 
of classical Sanskrit literature. Some of these verses are 
given as conforming to Aucitya while others are examples of 
compositions devoid of it. Ksemendra follows in the footsteps 
of Anandavardhana who holds Aucitya as the highest secret 
(para upamsat) of Rasa. The idea of Aucitya, anticipated 
by Bharata in connexion with dramaturgy, and explicitly 
dealt with by writers of the Dhvani school and discussed by 
most post-Dhvani writers in connexion with Rasa-dosa, found 
the strongest exponent in Ksemendra. He considers it to be 
founded on the aesthetic pleasure (camatkara) that underlies 
the delectation of Rasa. No Guna or Alankara, devoid of 
Aucitya, bas any significance in Kavya according to 
Ksemendra. 

In the Kavi-kanthabharana, Ksemendra deals with the 
making of a poet, his defects, the peculiar charm (camatkara) 


1. Ed. (i) Kavyamala, 1sss, 

(ii) Madras, 1906, 

(iii) Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares, 1933. 
2, Ed. (i) Kavyamals, {8s7, 1999. 

(ii) Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares, 1983. 
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of a poetical composition, the Gunas and Dosas of words, 
sense and sentiment (rasa). There are, according to 
Ksemendra, two things that engender in a person the capacity 
for producing Kavya. The first one is Divyaprayatna (divine 
effort) and the second is Pauruga or individual effort. Divya- 
prayatna is the name given to prayer, incantation and the 
like. In discussing Pauruga-prayatna, he states that there 
are three kinds of persons according as they require little 
efiort, strenuous effort or asthey are incapable of poetic 
power despite effort. A poet, in his opinion, must possess 
knowledge of the various arts and sciences a list of which 
is given by him. The various branches of knowledge inlcude, 
inter alta, Grammar, Logic, Dramaturgy, Erotics, Astronomy 
etc, While discussing the question of one poet borrowing 
from another, he mentions different kinds of borrowers or 
plagiarists. Of them, some borrow an idea, a word or the 
foot of a verse while others copy an entire composition. He 
mentions, apparently with approval, the practice of borrow- 
ing from sources like the work of Vyasa. Incidentally 
Ksemendra dwells on the training of a poet and the moulding 
of his life and character. An important part of the work is 
devoted to a discussion on camatkara or the peculiar charm 
which is an essential requisite of a poetical composition. 
Camatkara has been divided into ten varieties in accordance 
with its nature and substratum. It may be readily compre- 
hensible or realisable after much thought. It may reside in 
the whole of a composition or in a part of it and belong to 
Sabda, artha ot both, to alankara, rasa or may relate to the 
nature of a famous subject-matter. 

Mahimabhatta, whose title Rdjanaka, appears to hint at 
his Kashmirian origin, tells us that he was son of Sri Dhairya 
and disciple of Mahakavi Syamala. His work. the Vyabti- 
viveka’, betrays his familiarity with Anandavardhana and 
even Abhinavagupta. He quotes certain views of Kuntaka 
to criticise them, and quotes from some works of Rajasekhara. 
Ruyyaka is the earliest of the later writers to quote and 


I. Hd. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandram Skt. Series, I9o9. 
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criticise Mahimabhatta’s views. These evidences would 
lead us to assign Mahimabhatta to the close of the eleventh 
century. In thejsaid work he refers to another work of his, 
entitled Tattvokti-koga, dealing with pratibha-tattva, which no 
longer exists. On the Vyakti-mveka there is an anonymous 
commentary generally attributed to Ruyyaka. 

The Vyakti-viveha is written in three chapters called 
Vimaréas, The work. as its very title indicates, has as its 
subject the critical consideration of Vyakti or Vyafijana, i.e. 
suggestion in Kavya, His chief target of attack is the concept 
of Dhvani. The definition of Dhvani, given in the Dhvanya- 
loka, applies, in his opinion, more fittingly to Anumana or 
inference which had already been recognised in poetics. 

The importance, attached by him to Anumana, led him to 
recognise a twofold sense of the word, viz. Vdcya (expressed 
or denoted) and anumeya (inferred). The latter includes the 
laksyartha (indicated sense) and the vyangyartha (suggested 
sense). The anumeyartha is threefold according as it isa 
matter (vastu), a poetic tigure (alankara) or a sentiment (rasa). 
Thus, the threefold Dhvani of the earlier theorists has been 
taken by Mahimabhatta as the threefold anumevartha. He 
differs from the earlier writers in the process by which the 
expressed sense leads to the unexpressed. He quotes some 
verses, given by Anandavardhana as examples of Dhvani, to 
demonstrate that the unexpressed sense is comprehended not 
by anything like suggestion but by inference. 

Mammata is the last great figure in the galaxy of the 
poeticians of Kashmir. Those who followed him in this 
field are not so renowned. His Kashmirian origin is 
vouchasafed by his title Rajanaka and by his name. 
Manikyacandra’s commentary on the Kavyaprakasa is dated 
Samvat 1216 (1159-60 A.D.) Ruyyaka of the second-third 
quarters of the twelfth century commented upon the 
KGvyaprakasa, The earliest of the extant Mss. of the 
Kavya-prakasa appears to have been copied in 1158 A.D. 
All this makes it probable that Mammata flourished in the 
beginning of the twelfth century at the latest. 
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On certain evidences of an inconclusive nature some 
scholars would make him a contemporary of king Bhoja. 
Mammata’s reference to Bhoja in a verse ( under X. 26 of 
the Kavya-prakasa ) proves his posteriority to that king, but 
does not give any clue as to his precise date. If this Bhoja 
was the Paramara king of the same name of Dhara, then 
Mammata may be placed approximately in the last quarter 
of the eleventh century. This date is made probable by the 
fact that Mammata mentions Abhinavagupta. 

The Kavya-prakisa! is the magnum opus of Mammafa ; 
on it rests his fame. His other work is called Sabda-vyapara- 
paricaya® ( ot, Sabda-vydpzra-1cara or Sabda-vyapora-carca ) 
in which he discusses the nature of the different functions 
of words. The Ka@vya-praka@sa has quite a number of 
commentaries ; this 1s a pointer to its immense popularity. 
Among the commentators Rajanaka Ruyyaka, Somedvara, 
Rajinaka Ananda, and Rajanaka Ratnakantha were probably 
Kashmurian. 

The Kavyva-prakasa consists of 143 Karikas with verti 
thereon and illustrative verses. It has ten chapters called 
Ullasas. The topics, discussed chapterwise, are :— 

I. Object, detinition, source and division of Kavyas. 
Il. Functions of words. 
Ill. Power of suggestion of all kinds of senses. 
1V. Divisions of Dhvani and nature of Rasa. 
V. Gunibhita-vyangya. 
VI. Citra-kavya. 
VII. Dosas. 
VII. Dufferentiation of Guna and Alankara. 
IX. Sabdalankaras. 
X. Arthalankaras. 

There is a controversy as to whether or not the Karikas 

and the Vrtti of the Kavya-prakasa are of common author- 


1, It has numerous editions some of which are as follows: the ed. 
by Natburam, Calcutta, 1829, Mahesh Nyayaratna, Calcutta, 


1866, Jhelakiksr, Bombay, 1889, 1901, 1917. 
2 Hd, Telang, N.S. Press, Bombay, 1916. 
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ship. There is a view that the former were composed by 
Bharata while the latter was the work of Mammata. Some 
have expressed the view that the Karikas are the work of 
Mammata and the Vrtti was written by some other person. 
ft is now proved, on good grounds, that almost the entire 
work was written by Mammata and that a small portion was 
composed by one Alata or Alaka. 

The reason of Mammata's popularity is that his Kavya- 
prak@sa combines the merits of completeness and lucidity 
within a brief compass. A glance at the contents shows 
that it traverses the entire field of poetics with the 
exception, of course, of dramaturgy. This work is like a 
place where all the streams of divergent speculations of the 
earlier writers have converged. Mammata, while accepting 
the main thesis of the Dhvanikira and Anandavardhana, 
sums up the other doctrines inan easily intelligible manner. 
He defines Kavya in the following words :— 

tad adosau Sabdarthau sagunav-analankyti punah kvapi. 

Kavya, according to him, consists of Sabda and Artha 
which are free from blemishes, possessed of excellences and 
sometimes devoid of embellishments. This definition reveals 
that he accepts the time-honoured constituents of Kavya, 
viz. Sabda aud Artha. The qualification sagunau implies 
the acceptance of Riti. By analankrtt he admits alankaras 
of Sabda and Artha as necessary attributes for a composition 
in order to be designated as Kavya, but denies their essentiality 
as urged by the writers of the Alankara school. There is no 
direct mention, in the definition of Kavya, of Dhyani and Rasa. 
But, his threefold classification of Kavya into Dhvani ( that 
in which the suggested sense predominates over the expressed 
one ), Gunibhita-vyahgya (that in which the suggested 
sense is subordinate to the expressed one ) and Citra ( that 
which is merely pictorial having no suggested sense at all ), 
clearly demonstrates his acceptance of Dhvani with 
reference to which Kavyas have been classified. 

Rasa, according to Mammata, is included in his 
asamlaksya-kramavyangya or the suggestion of imperceptible 
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process. He refere to the different views on Rasa-nispatti 
put forward by Lollata, Sankuka, Bhatta Nayaka and 
Abhinavagupta, and discards the views of the frst three 
agreeing with Abhinavagupta. 

He defines Guna and Dosa in relation to Rasa which he 
considers as essential in Kavya. A Guna owes its existence 
in so far as it conduces to the excellence of Rasa. A Dosa 
is so called because it detracts from Rasa. 

Of Alankaras which, in his opinion, are extraneous to 
Kavya as ornaments to human body, he enumerates as many 
as sixty-seven independent varieties. 

Alata or Allata or Rajanaka Alaka, the supposed author 
of the portion left unfinished by Mammata in his Kavya- 
prakasa, was perhaps son of Rijanaka Jayanaka, He 
commented upon Ruyyaka’s commentary on the K4avya- 
prakasa, 

Judging from the epithet Rajanaka, prefixed to his name, 
Ananda, author of the commentary called Sitikantha- 
vibodhana or Kavyaprakasa-mdarsana on Mammata’s Kavya- 
prakdga, seems to have been a Kashmirian. 

Ruyyaka or Rucaka has the Kashmirian title Rajanaka. 
He was son of Rajanaka Tilaka, and is supposed to have 
flourished in the second and third quarters of the 12th. 
century. 

The Alank@ra-sarvasva of Ruyyaka is his most well- 
known work. It consists of Sitras and Vrtti. Some think 
that the Vrtti was written by one Mankhuka or Mankhaka 
described as Sandhivigrahika ( minister for peace and war ) 
to a Kashmirian king. According to some, the Sttras of 
Ruyyaka were known as Alankara-siitra while the Vrtti was 
entitled Alankdrasarvasva. 

Ruyyaka's work concerns itself with poetie figures which 
he anabkyses meticulously, and of which he mentions about 
eighty independent varieties. He begins with the suggested 
sense which, he believes, embellishes the expressed meaning 
which in its turn predominates in the poetic figures. Thus,_ 
ultimately the suggested sense falls within the scope of 
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alank@ras. Ruyyaka considers vicchitti-visesa ( peculiar 
charm) born of Kavi-pratibha to be the foundation of 
Alaatkaras. In this respect, he appears to have accepted 
Kuntaka’s conception of Vakrokti. 

Ruyyaka’s prose-poetic work, entitled Sahrdaya-[ila*, is 
composed in four chapters called Ullekhas. In the first 
chapter on Guna he describes the ten attractions of a 
woman, viz. Rupa, Varna, Prabha and so on. In the 
second chapter. entitled Alankara, the author speaks of the 
ornaments of gold, pearls etc., unguents and flowers used by 
women, In the third chapter on Jivita he dwells on youth 
as the source of feminine charm. In the last chapter, 
entitled Parikara, Ruyyaka deals with the paraphernalia 
of beauty. 

Ruyyaka appears to have written also the following 
works on poetics and dramaturgy :— 


‘(1) Kavya-prakasa-sanketa—comm. on Mammata’s 
Ravya-prakaga. This is referred to by Jayaratha and 
Ratnakantha. 

(2) Alanktra-manjari—referred to by Ruyyaka himself. 

(3) Sahtya-mimamsa—it is published. 

(4) Alankara-nusa@rini—mentioned by Jayaratha. 

(5) Vyaktinveka-ncara ( or—vyakhvdna )—comm. on 
Mahimabhatta’s Vyakti-imveka. It is t1eferred to by 
Jayaratha. 

(6) Ndatava-mime@msa —refcrred to by himself. 

(7) Alank@ra-virtika—cited by Jayaratha. 

Ruyyaka himself mentions his Srikantha-stava, obviously 
a hymn in honour of Swva, in his Alank@ra-sarvasva. In the 
same work on poetics, as well as in his Vyahktunvehka- 
vyakhyana, he refers to the Harsa-carita-vartika as his 
own work. 

Jayaratha figures in the domains of poetics, philosophy 
and poetical compositions. In poetics, however, he does 
not appear to have written any original work. He is well- 


i, Hd. in Kavyamala 5, and by Pischel, 
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known as a commentator of Ruyyaka's Alanbara-sarvasvd, 
the name of his commentary being Alankéra-vimarsint. From 
this commentary, as well as from that on Abhinavagupta's 
Tantraloka, we learn that his father was Sphgiranatha whose 
other son was named Jayadratha. From the latter we 
learn that his great-grand-father’s brother, Sivaratha, was a 
minister of king Uccala of Kashmir (1101-1111 A.D. ). 
Jayaratha is believed to have flourished in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Jayaratha'’s other work on poetics 
is the Alankdrodaharana which appears to be intended 
mainly for supplying illustrations to Ruyyaka's work. 


CHAPTER V 


Poetical Compositions 


India produced poetical compositions in abundance. To 
the inexhaustible fund of Sanskrit poetical compositions 
Kashmir’s contribution is remarkable in bulk, variety and 
sometimes also in quality. 

In this valley Poesy did not merely soar in the regions 
fac above the dust, din and squalor of earthly life. In fact, 
the Kashmirian poets left no facet of life outside the ambit 
of their writings. The pomp and grandeur of the royal court, 
men and manners of different regions, the common frailties 
flesh is heir to, devotion to gods, eulogy of heroes and 
patrons—these are the themes on which they wrote. 

India is particularly grateful to this valley for two kinds 
of poetical compositions, viz. historical and pornographical. 
Even if Kashmir had not produced other species of Kavya, 
these two classes of compositions would have immortalised 
her. The historical poems of Kashmir, especially the one by 
Kalhana, have, to a considerable extent, removed the stigma 
that Indian writers lacked historical sense. Despite legendary 
accounts and exggerations, Kalhana’s work contains materials 
that are indispensable for the political and social history of 
Kashmir. 

The Kuttani-mata of the Kashmirian Damodaragupta is 
a unique work in which pornography, satire and the didactic 
element have been curiously blended. In thts respect, 
Kashmir‘can be said tc have created a literary genre. 

Of the didactic and satiric poems, we have a lot of 
Kashmiri provenance. In this field Kgemendra’s name stands 
out prominently. This writer has none comparable to himself 
in the diversity of interests and in the number of works 
produced. As an epitomist he is unrivalled. He epitomised 
the epics and the Brhat-katha. 

Many of the court-epics, produced in Kashmir, are 
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written in glorification of Siva. Some of the poets, though 
dealing with other themes, pay homage to Siva in their 
works. This accords well with the fact that Saivism struck 
deep roots in the soil of Kashmir from the ninth century 
onward ; no court-epic was composed in this region prior to 
this date. The stupendous size of the court-epics of Kashmir 
is a noteworthy feature The Hara-mjaya of Ratniakara 
extends upto as many as fifty cantos! Most of the Maha- 
kavyas of Kashmir share the artiticialities of the poems of 
the age of decadence. The poets are concerned more with 
the manner than with the matter. They must show off 
their skill and pedantry, and the themes just came handy. 
It should be noted that some of the Mahakavyas of this 
valley, e.g. the Avadana-kalpalata and the Kapphinabhyudaya, 
deal with Buddhistic themes, 

Barring one or two devotional poems, most of the poems 
of this class are m honour of biva, and this 1s in the fitness 
ot things in the land where Saivism as a cult and philosophy 
obtained a firm foothold. The devotional poems, being in 
most cases simple invocations or conventionally ornate poems, 
are Compositions of no high poetic order. 

Kashmir has made a mark m the Sanskrit anthological 
literature. Vallabhadeva's Subhasitavali deserves special 
mention not only for its bulk but also for the variety of 
topics under which verses trom a large number of poets have 
been culled. But for mention in this anthology. many of 
the poets, particularly of Kashmir, would have sunk into 
oblivion. 

The Kashmurian poem Caura-pancaska, dealing with the 
romantic theme of the love-affair between a teacher and his 
female pupil, is unique in the whole range of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. It is the starting pot ot many versions of the story 
not only in Sanskrit literature but also in the present-day 
regional literatures of India. 

_ With the exception of the anthologies, the poetical works 
of other classes appear to heave originated in Kashmir from 
the eighth century to the twelfth. Of the anthologies, the 
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‘wee ‘of ‘compilation of the SubhZsitavalt of Vallabhadeva is 
eoritroversial. The Suktimuktavalt was compiled in the middle 
‘of the thirteenth century. Srivara, compiler of another 
atthology, flourished in the fifteenth century. There appears 
‘to have been no brisk literary activity in Kashmir under 
.Muslim rule. This period was, however, not absolutely 
barren. In the field of poetical compositions we find the 
aforesaid anthology of Srivara. Besides, there is evidence 
of the utilisation of Persian sources in Sanskrit works. The 
Katha-kavtuka of the aforesaid Srivara is an instance in 
point. 
The poetical compositions of Kashmir can be divided into 

the following classes :-— 

(a) Poems with historical themes. 

{b) Didactic and satiric poetry. 

(c) Court-epics. 

(d) Devotional poems. 

(e) Anthologies. 

(f) Miscellaneous poems. 


(a) Poems with historical themes. 

Kalhana's Rdja-tarangin?* (stream of kings) alone can 
rebut the charge brought by some western scholars that 
Indians have no history nor any historical sense. Kalhana 
was son of Campaka, minister of king Harsa of Kashmir 
(1089-1101). Born perhaps early in the twelfth century, he 
completed this work 1148 A.D. He was a Saivite Brab- 
mana well-versed in the Sanskrit learning of his day. Yet he 
appears to have had profound respect for Buddhism. 

The contents of the R&aja-tarangint, composed m eight 
books, admit of two broad divisions, viz. legendary part and 
the historical part. The first extends from Book I to Book IIL. 


1. Ed. (a) MA Stein, Bombay, 1892, 
(b) Durgaprasad, Bombay, 1892, 1894, [896, 
(c) Ed., with Hindi tr., by P.R. Sastri, Kash! (Benares), 1960, 


Tr into English by Stein, Westminster, 1900, and by 
Pandit. 
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and the remaining part is constituted by Books [V-Vill.-In the 
legendary section we find accounts of fifty-two kings. It is 
with Durlabhavardhana, founder of the Karkota dynasty in 
the seventh century, in Book IV, that we emerge into the 
light of history. The date assigned to Jayapida or Brhaspati 
in this book appears to be inaccurate. But, with Avanti- 
-varman, who usurped power from this dynasty, we get more 
precise history. Book V carries the history of the line of 
kings started by Avantivarman down to 939 A.D. This 
history is completed in Book VI with the death of the disso- 
lute and monstrous queen Didda in 1003 A.D. Book VII 
describes the events beginning from the Lohara dynasty’s 
emergence with the accession of Didda’s nephew and ending 
with the assassination of Harsa in 1101 A.D. Book VII, in 
3449 verses, deals exhaustively with the contemporary 
turmoil and ferment following the accession of Uccala. 

Kalhana’s work is a curious blend of legend and history. 
In the legendary part of the work he betrays the credulity 
of the uncritical mind that believes in fantastic stories, inter- 
vention of gods and demons in mundane affairs, witchcraft 
and the results of actions done in the previous existence. He 
traces the history of Kashmir from the prehistoric times of 
the Mahdbharata with the usual reliance on the legendary 
lore ; his motive was perhaps to impart a glorious antiquity 
to his native land. We have much in Kalhana’s treatise that 
is at variance with proved facts of history. For instance, he 
assigns Asoka to a time which would correspond to 1260 B.C. 
He records, with complacent credulity, that Mihirakula and 
Toramina, the well-known Hina rulers, belonged to the 
Gonanda dynasty of Kashmir! The same remarks are not 
happily applicable to the part of the work dealing with the 
historical period of Kashmir. Except for a few inaccurate 
chronological statements, Kalhana’s work is a dependable 
history corroborated by epigraphical evidence. The 
topography of Kashmir, contained in the Raja-tarangin?, is 
an eloquent testimony to the geographical knowledge ot its 
author. 
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Kalhana is conscious that he is writing a Kavya at the 
same time realising that the magnitude of his canvas forbids 
the free use of the poet’s stock-in-trade, viz. embellished 
language, lengthy descriptions of nature and other conven- 
tional things. Thus, we find that bis work is comparatively 
free from the poetical excesses that mar the historical 
accounts in Bana’s Harsa-carita or Bilhana’s Vrabramankadeva- 
carita. Kalhana, however. could not shake off the influence 
af the epic on the one hand and of poetics on the other, the 
two powerful influences that moulded the Sanskrit poet. 
This accounts for che didactic tone that marks his work 
though unsuited to tt. It must be said to the credit of 
Kalhana that his presentation of contemporary history is 
commendable and that his work reflects the social, cultural 
and religious conditions of Kashmir with a considerable 
degree of precision. In fact, a reconstruction of the political 
and cultural history of Kashmir 1s impossible without drawing 
upon Kalhana’s masterly work. 

Kalhana’s diction 1s generally simple, but occasionally his 
metaphorical expressions and the use of terms not familiar to 
us make his writing obscure. Otherwise, his descriptions 
are graphic and true to life. For instance, the activities of 
the imbecile king Ananga, the intrigues of his clever wife 
Stryamati, the embittered relations between Ananta and his 
son Kalasa raised to the throne by his mother, the insults 
hurled by Ananta at Siryamati and mce-versa and finally 
the suicide of the king followed by his wife's burning herself 
on the funeral pyre of her husband are described with 
vividness. Kalhana’s power of characterisation is undoubted. 
The depraved kings, unscrupulous syco 
ministers and priests, the turbulent landl 
Jadies have all been portrayed with insight 

Kalhana does not arrogate to himself the function of a 
Pioneer in the writing of a sustained chronicle of Kashmir. 
He jrankly acknowledges the help he derived from 
Ksemendra’s Rajcralt or Nrpavali which is now lost and 
the still extant Nilamata-purtpa which is a work of the 


phants, intriguing 
ords and wanton 
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Mahatmya type. Besides these sources, he mentions also 
the various Ra@ja-kathas (accounts of kings ), Helaradja’s 
huge list of kings in twelve thousand verses, Srimihira or 
Padmamibira and the author Sri Chavillakara, Kalhana 
tefers also to inscriptions and grants as the sources drawn 
upon by him. 

It can be safely asserted that no historical work in 
Sanskrit can match the Rdja-tarangint in its broad sweep 
and 1n its standard of vividness and faithfulness. 

That the Ra@ja-tarangmit has nothing comparable to itself 
is evident from, among other minor works, the three 
Kashmirian continuations: of it. The first of these is the 
Dutipa-raja-tarangini of Jonariya. Planned to bring the 
history down to the time of the author’s patron Sultan 
Zain-ul-Sbidin (1417-67 AD.), it was left incomplete due 
to the death of Jonaraja mn 1459. The second by Srivara, 
pupil of Jonarasa, is entitled Jaina-ra@jataranginit and covers 
the period 1459-86. The last one, called Rajavali-patakd, by 
Prajya Bhatta and his pupil Suka, brings the story to some 
years followmg the annexation of Kashmir by Akbar ( 1486 
A D.). These are poor successors of Kalhana’s work. The 
period covered by them is long indeed, but the total 
historical content of these works taken together is about 
half of that found in the Rdaja-tarangint. These works 
needlessly devote space to descriptions of unimportant 
incidents. For example, the first two works exaggerate the 
virtues of the ruling Sultan while glossing over his failings. 
Barring Jonardya’s work these accounts betray their authors’ 
inaccurate knowledge of the topography of Kashmir. 

Besides stray verses, found in Sanskrit anthologies, 
Bilhana is credited with the authorship of some literary 
works of which the Vrkraminkadeva-carita® is, perhaps, the 


1. These three works are printed in the editio princeps of the 
Raja-tarangint, Calcutta, 1835, and also in Durgaprasad’s edition. 


2. Ed, ML. Nagar, Benares.1945, The editio princes was by 


G. BUbler, Bombay, I875, It was partly translated into German by 
August Haack (1897, 1899). Tr, into Eng. by Banerji & Gupta, Calcutta, 
1983. : F 
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most noteworthy. From the last canto of this work we 
learn that Bilhana, son of Jyesthakalasa and Nagadevi, was’ 
born of a Brahmin family of Konamukha near Pravarapura 
in Kashmir. Having received his education in his native 
land he travelled widely in various parts of India for 
recognition as a poet and for fortune. His itinerary 
included Mathura, Kanyakubja, Prayaga, Varanasi, 
Bundelkhand, Anhilvad and some places of pilgrimage in 
south India. At Bundelkhand he appears to have been 
cordially received by King Krsna of Dahala in whose court 
he wrote a poem on Rama. En passant he mentions king 
Bhoja of Dhira whose court he might have visited. In 
south India he finally settled at Kalyana where king 
Tribhuvanamalla, who assumed the title of Vikramaditya VI 
( 1076-1127 A. D.)}, appointed him to the honoured post of 
Vidyapati. [t was to celebrate some events of his reign 
that Bilhana composed, probably in the last quarter of the 
eleventh century, his well-known Vikramankadeva-carita. 
Composed m eighteen cantos, the poem traces the 
mythical origin of the Calukya dynasty of Kalyana, and 
gives a fuller account of. Tailapa (973-97 A.D.) who 
inaugurated the Calukya rule. The reign of Ahavamalla, 
father of Vikramaditya, 1s described in some detail. He had 
three sons of whom Someégvara II was the eldest, Vikrama 
middlemost and Jayasinha the youngest. Vikramaditya 
having been the worthiest was chosen by his father as the 
crown-prince. But magnanimous and fair-minded as he was, 
he reasoned with his father and saw that his elder brother 
got his legitimate due. Vikrama made a series of conquests 
which included the Cola-land, Kerala, Malava, Gauida. 
Kamariipa and the far-off island of Ceylon. He returned 
with immense booty to Kalyana. But the immoral and 
impolitic practices of Someévara compelled him to leave the 
place. The unscrupulous elder brother tried to capture him 
but in vain. Vikrama again directed his invading army 
towards the Cola-capital of Kafici the king whereof consider- 
ing himself unequal entered into an alliance by marrying his. 
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daughter to him. Ré&jiga of Vengi having usurped: the 
throne of Kaifici Vikrama proceeded to punish the usurper. 
Taking advantage of this situation Somesvara allied himself 
with Rajiga, but their army was completely routed by that: 
of Vikrama. Sometvara was thrown into prison while 
Rajiga took to his heels. Now Vikrama took up the reins. 
of administration and settled in Kalyana. After sometime 
he went to the capital of the kingdom of Karahata where 
the Silahira princess Candralekha (Candaladevi ), the 
paragon of beauty, chose him as her husband. Spending a 
long time there Vikrama returned. Soon after his younger 
brother Jayasimha revolted, prepared himself for an 
encounter with Vikrama and began to oppress the people. 
With great reluctance Vikrama marched against Jayasimha. 
A fight ensued in which the forces of the younger brother 
were vanquished. Vikrama returned to Kalyaéna where, 
with his power consolidated, he reigned happily. The Cola 
king having again been puffed up with power Vikrama 
proceeded against him, and vanquishing the king there 
annexed Kajici. 

Bilhana indulges in the usual poetical exaggerations, 
Sometimes in poetic exuberance he loses the sense of 
proportion ; this is evidenced by his description of Vikrama’s 
winning Candralekha, of the details of her physical beauty 
and of the love-sports of the couple, this description 
covers the formidable space of over seven cantos (VII-XIV) ! 
But, shorn of the fanciful Kavya-element, Bilhana’s poem 
contains matters whose historicity is generally borne out by 
epigraphical evidence. In fairness to the poet, we should 
remember that he is a court-poet writing for his patron and 
not a historian. As a poem, however, the Vikramankadeva- 
carita cannot be rated high. The conventional descriptions 
apart, the language and style smack of the decadent Kavya, 
We have nothing of the effortless composition in it, The 
frequent use of difficult words and puns cannot be passed 
aver without an. adverse comment. There are flashes of 
good poetry, but these are rare. 
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From Kalhana' we learn that Jahlana composed the 
Somapala-vldsa. In it he appears to have given an account 
of his patron, Somapala, son of Samgramapala of Rajapuri 
near Kashmir, who is said to have fought against the 
Kashmirian prince Sussala. The work has not yet been 
discovered. 

On Jayaratha's testimony we learn that Ruyyaka, the 
poetician, wrote an AlankardnusGrint which 1s believed, by 
Peterson and some other scholars, to have been a commen- 
tary on the Somapdla-vilasa of Jahlana. 

This Jahlana, who is to be distinguished from the 
anthologist of the same name, is mentioned in Mankhaka’s 
Srikantha-carita asa minister of Rajapuri. 

It is unfortunate that posterity allowed many a note- 
worthy work to sink into oblivion and eventually to be lost. 
One such work was the Javasimhabhyudaya from the pen of 
no Jess a writer than Kalhana. The title suggests the 
contents , it was perhaps composed in honour of Jayasuyha, 
son of Sussala, the reigning sovereign at the time when 
Kalhana lived and produced his monumental work. It is 
from the Sarasamuccaya of Ratnikara that we learn of the 
above Kavya by Kalhana. This work, along with the lost 
Somapalaviltsa, if recovered, would have constituted strong 
links in the chain of evidence against the charge about the 
lack of historical compositions in Sanskrit. 

Fragments of a historical poem, called PrthviyZja-vrjaya*, 
are available. The printed text extends from canto I to 
part Of canto XH, and is full of lacunae. Itis quoted by 
Jayaratha and commented upon by Jonaraja, both Kash- 
mirian. The poem, of unknown authorship, probably origi- 


1, Raja-tarangint, vin, 621 f, 
2 Ed. S,K, Belvalkar. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1914—22, 
A more recent edition is that by Ojha and Gulleri, Ajmer, I94I, 
The editors think that Jay&naka, a figure in the poem, was its 
author. 


For a summary of ite contents, see Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, April, 1813, pp, 259—281, 
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nating in Kashmir, celebrates the victory of the Cahumana 
ptince Prthviraja of Ajmer and Delhi who fought with 
Shahbuddin Ghori in 1191 A.D. It was, perhaps, composed 
during the lifetime of Prthviraja ; the author states (I. 31) 
that he was honoured and induced by the king to write it. 
The work appears to be modelled on Bilhana’s V:kramanka- 
deva-carita, and isa poem of the conventional type. We 
get in it, however, a dependable genealogy and an account 
ot Prthviraya’s ancestors beginning with Vasudeva. For the 
history of Rajasthan (Rajputana), during the period from the 
middle of the eighth century to the end of the twelfth, the 
poem 15 valuable. 


(b) Didactic and satiric poetry 

To pornography Kashmir’s contribution is considerable in 
quality if not in bulk. The most well-known work of this 
class 1s the Auttant-mata! (advice of a bawd) of Damodara- 
gupta. Kalhana mentions Damodaragupta as a poet and 
minister of king Jayapyia of Kashmir (779—813 A.D.). 
Written in the Kavya style, it represents an old procuress 
giving professional advice to a young harlot. The main 
theme of the advice is the art of feigned love by which to 
attract rich people with the sole object of fleecing them. 
incidentally the adviser mentions the examples of some 
harlots who earned a lot of money by seducing people. 
Damodaragupta’s merit lies in creating a new literary type. 
In the form of an unsavoury theme he draws some social 
pictures which are true to life. The work is a combination 
of the didactic and the satiric. It is didactic in the sense 
that it warns the reader against the trap usually laid by 
disreputable women. The satirical element is obvious in 
the portrayal of the coguetry and blandishments resorted to 
by such women. Occasionally the pictures the author draws 
are tather vulgar ; it is, of course, difficult to avoid coarseness 
altogether in a work dealing with such a theme. The poet 


J, Of the editions, the most noteworthy is that by Tripathi, Bombay. 
1924, 
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no doubt parades his rhetorical skill and knowledge of the 
science of erotics, yet he writes in an elegant style. That 
Damodaragupta achieved distinction as a poet is borne out 
by the citation of his verses in works on rhetoric and antho- 
logies) The work possesses interst also from the point of 
view of literary history im its depiction of the representation 
of the drama Ratnavalt of Harsa. 

Of a similar type, but much inferior in quality, is the 
Samaya-matyka of the famous Ksemendra. In eight chapters 
it relates the story of a young courtesan, Kalavati, a novice 
in her profession, who is introduced to an experienced bawd 
named Kankali for instructions. Kalavati, aided by her 
instructress, traps a rich young man and fleeces his naive 
parents. In this work, Ksemendra depicts a picture of the 
moral delinquency prevailing in contemporary Kashmir. 
Kankali is typical of the whores who used to seduce people 
m various ways. Though at times vulgar, the work is never- 
theless realistic. Though sometimes appearing to be gloating 
over vulgar descriptions, yet Ksemendra produces satire 
which is incisive and occupies an important position among 
the satirical works in Sanskrit. 

The Darpa-dalana* (crushing of pride) of Ksemendra is a 
work of the didactic-satiric type. In seven sections called 
‘Vicaras’, it denounces vanity arising out of lineage. wealth, 
learning, beauty, valour, charity and penance. The author 
commences the work with salutation to the power of discri- 
mination (vveka) which, according to him, divests the mind 
of pride and teaches it the correct attitude. Each section 
begins with some verses the moral lesson contained in which 
is illustrated by an anecdote. Inthe anecdote the principal 
character gives an exhortation inculcating the maxims at the ‘ 
commencement of the section. The leading role is played 
by Buddha in section two and by Siva in section seven. Let 
us take a bird’s eye view of the contents of the different 


1. Ed. Durgapiasad and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1925, 
2. Ea. Kavyamala, V1; pp. 66 ff. 
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sections. In the first section, the poet shows the hollowness 
of pride springing from birth in a high family. His main tea- 
ching is that many worthless persons are born in a high family, . 
and many worthies have a low birth. In the great solar race 
was born Trifahku who was a Candala?. But, among his. 
descendants were the illustrious Dilipa, Raghu, Rama etc. 
Though born of an unmarried girl, Karna achieved immense: 
fame. All this is a pointer to the fact that it is the intrinsic 
merit of a man that counts and not the family in which he is 
born. According to our author, he is of noble character 
who is endowed with the qualities of quietism (Sara), 
forgiveness (ksam@), charity (dana) and kindness (daya). 

In the second section, in course of denouncing the 
possession of wealth as a source of endless misery and 
dilating upon the utter powerlessness of riches in saving a 
man from destined sorrow and inevitable suffering of 
mortal existence, the poet condemns the miser who merely 


hoards money but can neither enjoy it himself nor give it 
toa others. 


The learning that engenders pride does not enlighten 
the mind by removing ignorance. It is compared, at the 
opening of the third section, with the sun in a cloudy sky. 
That indeed is learning to him, which renders a man free 
trom vanity ; otherwise, it is like the birds learning to read 
by practice without getting into the spirit of it. 

The following section opens with the denunciation of 
the pride of beauty. The poet says that one’s beauty lasts 
as long as one’s youth remains. It 1s as ephemeral as the 
beauty of the face of a boy, which, with hairs growing on 
it, becomes like a lotus covered with moss. Beauty is 
robbed of charm by old age just as a picture by smoke, a 
lotus by snow and the moon by the dark fortnight. The 
section ends with an exhortation against the vanity of beauty. 
in view of the evanescence of the beauty of renowned kings: 
like Yaya, Nala and Sudis, 


1, A person’ of very low caste spruag from the union of a Sidra 
male and a Brahmana female. 
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In the next section, the poet says that valour should not 
engender pride in a man, because it is possessed by animals 
too. Valour, tempered by humility and kindness, is what 
is really commendable. In conclusion, he saya that a man, 
who is endowed with valour devoid of pride and devotes 
his life to the protection of cows and learned Brahmins, 
achieves enduring fame. 

In the sixth section, Ksemendra condemns gifts with a 
motive, e.g. for attaining heaven. He says that such a gift 
is merely the price for the purchase of merit ( dharm@rtha- 
panya-braya ). Gifts made in holy places like Kuruksetra 
and at auspicious times like the eclipse are conducive 
merely to personal gain. But, that indeed is a praiseworthy 
gift which is calculated to remove the misery of others and 
is kept a secret. 

The concluding section of the work opens with a 
statement that the object of penance is to put an end to 
attachment, pride of wealth and delusion. If one feels 
proud of penance, then the very purpose of performing it is 
defeated ; to such a person the renunciation of home-life 
and the emaciation of the body are futile According to 
the poet, what is necessary is a spirit of detachment. If 
this can be developed, penance need not be performed. If 
attachment clings to a person, his penance is fruitless. The 
poet rounds off the section by holding that the best kind of 
penance consists in doing good to others. 

Ksemendra’s style in this work 1s simple. Though the 
didactic element predominates, yet satire is not absent. His 
condemnation of the common human frailties is incisive. In 
the various legends and anecdotes, introduced by the author 
with a view to illustrating the moral maxims, his immense 
knowledge of the legendary lore 1s evident. What strikes 
us most is his rationality and liberal outlook which enable 
him to break away from the conventional ideas about 
pedigree, gifts etc. Unlike the ordinary person he does not 
put a premium on high parentage; he values personal © 
qualities much more than the accident of birth, Gifts on 
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ceremonial occasions are not rated high, because the giver 
thereby seeks the reward of merit. 

The C@ru-carya* of Ksemendra consists of a century of 
verses purporting to mculcate morality and good conduct. 
The poet may have been inspired by the Satakas of 
Bhartrhari, but his work is a departure from the works of 
the Sataka type. Ksemendra’s originality lies in his 
references to a host of myths and legends by way of 
illustrating each one of the moral maxims. Some of the 
rules of conduct, laid down by Ksemendra, are briefly as 
follows. One should not covet another man's wife ; 
Ravana lost his life owing to his passion for Sits. Jealousy 
1s the root of quarrel and tolerance that of prosperity. A 
v ise man should not do anything by resorting to falsehood ; 
as a result of departure from truth Yudhisthira had to 
witness hell, One should never forget the good done by 
others, From the example of Dasaratha, who lost his life 
in fulfilling the wish of Kaikeyi, we should learn that one, 
out of excessive passion, should not allow oneself to be hen- 
pecked. A wise man should value a man’s virtues rather 
than his high lineage. One, though engaged in severe 
penance, should not trust one’s senses ; even the sage Vidva- 
mitra, being enamoured of Menaka, embraced her. One 
should never believe in the words, full of guile, of harlots. 
A self-restrained person should not associate even with his 
mother in a lonely place , Pradyumna, though treated as a 
son. was passionately desired by Sambara’s wife. Though 
placed in an exalted position, one should not insult the 
respectable persons, Nahusa got the status of Indra, but 
fell from that position owing to his insult of sage Agastya. 
One should not remain complacent after concluding a treaty 
with the enemy who may cause harm even after that. One 
should not be addicted to music vocal or instrumental ; king 
Udayana, who had a passion for playing on the lute, was 
carried away by the enemy. One should never place one’s 


I, Bd, Kavyamala, 11. p. 128f, 
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wealth at the disposal of one’s son: Dhrtaristra, who 
delegated the powers to his son, was regarded as a straw. 
One should by no means set one’s heart on marriage in the 
revetse order of castes. 

As in his Darpa-dalana, so here too Ksemendra displays 
his inexhaustible fund of knowledge of the myths and 
legends. He writes in a direct style, and puts his teachings 
in the form of pithy sayings which, often possessed ot 
epigrammatic brevity and flavour, touch the heart. He 
appears to have possessed a wide experience of human 
life, its forte and foibles. 

The Sevya-sevakopadesa' of Ksemendra isa short tract 
in sixty-one verses. It contains the poct’s reflections on the 
relation between the master and the servant, and incidentally 
seeks to give advice to both. The poet congratulates those 
who have no necessity of serving the rich, and delineates the 
wretched condition of those who have to serve them. He 
says that it is futile to serve them with the hope of getting 
reward. The master is so haughty that he cannot see even 
the earth before him, not to speak of the poor servant. To 
the poet the image of the servant, with folded hands on his 
head, atiiction in his heart and flattery in his mouth, is 
distressing indeed. Ksemendra says that both the master 
and the servant are blind , the former due to pride and the 
latter owing to greed. Throughout the tract the author 
appears to be full of compassion for the servant, and 
denounces the conduct of the master. In conclusion, he 
exhorts the servant to abjure service of the rich and to 
cultivate a spirit of quietism that will enable him to seek 
inner light which is conducive to salvation. 

The style of this brief work resembles that of the other 
works of this kind. Within the brief compass of sixty-one 
verses the poet uses a variety of metres; this surely testifies 
to his poetic skill. 

The Desopadesa ' of Ksemendra consists of eight sections 


J. Ed, Kavyamala, 11. p.p. 79-85. 
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rcalled Upadedas. In these sections he deals respectively 
with the villam (Durjana), the miser (Kadarya), the -prosti- 
tute (Bandhabki), the old procuress (Kuttant), the volupruary 
AV ita), the students from abroad particularly from Gauda, 
the passionate old fellow. the depraved Saiva teacher with 
his despicable followers. The poet characterises Durjana 
as Khala, and gives an ingenious etymology of the latter 
word. ‘Kha’, according to him, means ‘Khacitra’ i.e. one 
who can with facility fabricate an aerial picture in order 
to deceive people. ‘La’ stands for ‘Laghu’, i. e. one who is 
the lightest or meanest of men. In depicting the character 
of such a man the poet sarcastically lkens him to one who 
has attained to the highest level of existence and, as a 
result, has perfect equanimity in honour and disgrace, and 
has the same attitude towards the friend and the foe. Asa 
dog defiles a vessel with its tongue and, desirous of a morsel 
of food, indulges in quarrel, so also a wicked person speaks 
il] of good men and quarrels with others for a mess of 
pottage. While proclaiming the fault of good men sucha 
man speaks highly of himself. His very glance is crooked, 
and is an index to his mind. 

The miser 1s ever intent on hoarding money. Hoarding 
with him is not a means to an end but an end in itself. In 
a bid for saving money he does not use salt in his dishes. 
He uses the clothings acquired by his torefathers. If any 
relative comes to his house, he pretends fasting in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with Ins wife. If one steps into his 
house in the evening, he does not exchange courtesies with 
him lest he may have to entertain the guest. For gaining a 
selfish end he stoops very low. so much so that he licks the 
feet even of a Candala. Ingratitude, cruelty, wickedness, 
crookedness—these are the traits of his character. A miser’s 
house is one in which there is cooking without a hearth, and 
which is deslote and devoid of laughter, happiness and 
festivals. He 1s so fond of hoarding things that he does not 
‘sell off even paddy stored for sixty years! The confi- 

‘dence, created by his store of paddy, makes him dance 
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‘gleefully in both drought and flood; because he wants to 
see famine prevailing as a result thereof. The only thing- 
he gives is his hand on the neck of those who want some- 
thing from him ; along with this he gives also the bar to his 
house-door. 


The prostitute, though ageimg, is extremely passionate, 
She is like thirst incarnate. Sweet in tongue and mischievous 
at heaft she 1s like an axe cutting at the root of the passio- 
nate people. By her a wise man is befooled, a rich man is 
rendered destitute and an honest man is turned into a thief. 
Whether ina place of pilgrimage or ina temple the prosti- 
tute always earns money by sexual intercourse with men. 
Though old she is ever anxious to preserve her beauty by 
taking nutritious food. Though bereft of grace due to age, 
yet she trics to attract people with her face half-covered, 
the plump breasts exposed and hairs dishevelled She wears 
a hundred amulets on her head, in her arms and neck in 
order to ward off evil spirits. The poet denounces passion 
for prostitutes’ association by holding that it is more 
dangerous than all other worldly objects, because, while 
the latter prove painful m the end, the former causes 
pain at every stage—beginning, middle and end 


The bawd 1s a veritable blood-sucker Extremely ruth- 
less she 1s like a serpent ensnaring people by her glance. 
As soon as a man, well-dressed and adorned with ornaments, 
enters he is regarded by the bawd in the same way in 
which a sheep, with hoofs and horns, 1s viewed by a butcher. 
She 1s an adept in the use of affectionate words, and with a 
view to fleecing the people she can flatter them. She isa 
notorious woman with all her limbs bearing marks of injury 
inflicted in brawls. With alms collected from the people 
she proceeds to a place of pilgrimage, but returns from half 
the way. 

The Vita is a despicable person haunting brothels like 
a dog though driven away by prostitutes. Chewing betel- 
leaves and uttering a dental speech he is heavily involved in 
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debt. and assaulted by the enemies and seeks refuge in a 
foreign land. Living for only a month in the house of a Khaéa 
he boasts of a southern fashion of speech. He is forsaken 
by the good people, and spat upon the face by the prosti- 
tutes to whom-he nevertheless clings passionately. He is gaudily 
dressed, has a twisting moustache and curly hairs and his fore- 
head is slightly smeared with collyrium. 

The students from Gauda studying in Kashmir betray 
‘certain ridiculous traits of character. They move along the 
streets taking great care to avoid the touch of others. They 
come to Kashmir with skeleton-like bodies which, in the bracing 
climate of the place, soon become fleshy ; so much so that their 
corpulence becomes a source of terror to their fellow-pupils. 
Though uttering the syllable ‘Om’ with difficulty, and having 
no capacity for disputation they take up the study ‘of such 
difficult books and subjects as the Bhasya, Nyaéya and Mimam- 
si. They walk slowly frequently moving their elated heads. 
As they walk, their shoes make a cracking sound. With a cane 
in hand they assume the air of important personalities. They 
are extremely irascible, and do not hesitate to stab their fellow- 
boarders even at a slight provocation. They boastfully desig- 
nate themselves as Thakkuras, and try to take too many things 
from shop-keepers paying them tco little. They are loose- 
tongued and abuse others in filthy language. Though making 
a show of morality they secretly frequent brothels. Though 
a river-full of water is not sufficient for the rinsing off of their 
mouths, yet they have no hesitation in drinking the residue of 
wine drunk by prostitutes. This is not their only vice. They 
also indulg: in gambling. With their dark faces they look like 
monkeys when they laugh showing their white teeth. 

The next section describes an old man marrying a young 
girl and the hideous consequences of the marriage. The man 
who is decrepit, and is on the: verge of death, is under 
delusion and seeks the hand of a youthful damsel. The 
onlookers in the marriage ceremony resort to a banter, and 
remark that he marries for the next world. At his sight the bride 
-bursts into. tears, arid her father gives her the: false conso- 
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lation that the bridegreom is yery rich and has become a victim: 
of decrepitude. The ceremony over, the bride does not 
feel inclined to share the bed with the old man ; she abhors the" 
bed like the place of execution. The bridegroom tries to. 
fondle her and to show his love for her. But, the bride blames 
his senility. At the importunities of the groom asking her 
to: share the bed, the bride runs from room to room till at last 
she is forced back into the husband’s apartment by the relatives. 
The husband is devoted, and makes liberal presents to the wife 
who can stand him but for a moment as a patient does with a 
distasteful drug. With a view to increasing his vigour the 
old man takes nourishing food which results in his indis- 
position thus reducing his vitality. In course of time, the 
wife conceives, and this has happened asa result of her 
association with another man. A son is born to her, and 
the husband, overjoyed at this piece of good luck, celebrates the 
occasion. The women begin to dance saying that a sprout 
has grown from a tree that is withered and burnt. When 
the husband has one foot in the grave, the wife approaches him 
and enquires how much money he has got and where it is. 

In the eighth and last section Ksemendra gives character- 
sketches of various types of men. In this section he des- 
cribes a Saiva teacher, who is ignorant and of loose morals, as 
well as the people who come to him. Those who come to him 
include the Kayastha and his wife to whom the Guru is 
favourably disposed, the poetaster with his disagreeable 
verses, the wily merchant, the boastful alchemist, the wicked 
man passing off as an ascetic, the pedantic grammarian and 
the ignorant scribe with stains of ink. 


This little book reveals the undoubted capacity of Ksemen- 
dra for satire. But his pictures are sometimes overdrawn. 
For example, in his portrayal of the character of Gauda 
students he notes nothing praiseworthy in them. The in- 
tellectual bankruptcy of Gauda students, ridiculed by the 
poet, is not borne out by the contemporary literary history of 
Bengal which had already established its reputation in the 
fields of Kavya, Smyti etc. Kgemendra’s exaggerated account 
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of foreign students smacks of provincialism. It must, however, 
be said to his credit that he has written in an attractive style, and 
his work goes a long way in throwing light on the contem- 
porary social conditions of Kashmir where hypocrites and 
cheats exploited: the gullible persons. Ksemendra, the poet, 
does not merely roam in the region of fancy, but descends 
to the dust and mire of the earth as a shrewd observer of human 
frailties. 


Ksemendra’s Narma-mdld' (series of jests) consists of 
three sections called Parihfisas. In this book the poet depicts 
the despicable characters of Kayasthas, who are high officials 
under the government, as well as of wicked people passing off as 
good ones, The pocet’s satirical diatribe is directed chiefly 
against the K4ayastha bureaucracy before the time of king 
Ananta of Kashmir. According to him, the Kayastha was, in 
his previous existence, the accountant of the demons. The 
‘demons having been destroyed by Visnu, the Kdayastha 
loudly lamented in the sky; from this incident he was 
called Divira, i.e. one who cries (roditi) in the sky (divi). 
His lamentation roused the compassion of K4li who gave him 
the Kalama (pen) which would serve as his sword wherewith 
he would be able to defy gods, oppress the Brahmins and other 
pious men. Armed with this weapon, he took his terrestrial 
birth bent upon laying waste the temples and curtailing the 
expenses of fodder for cows. 

The Kayastha stands not only at the head of the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, but also occupies the key-positions. The 
posts of the Grhakrtya-dhipati (Chief Executive Officer of the 
internal administration), the Paripalaka (Provincial Gover- 
nor), Lekhakopidhyaya (Head clerk), Gaiija-divira (Accoun- 
tant General) and the Niyogin (Supervisor of villages and Par- 
ganas) are all occupied by Kayasthas. 

The Grhakrstyd-dhipati, with seven subordinate officers 
and eight orderlies, controls offices of both the civil and the 


1. Ed, M- Kaul, Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, Poona, 1923, 
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tailitary departments as also the department of Dharméartha. 
He is a thorough bred hypocrite. Apparently a great devotee 
of Siva, at heart he is cruel and a persecutor of Brahmins. 

The Paripalaka is an oppressor of people. He ravages 
temples and villages, terrorises the villagers and is up to 
any crime like killing Brahmins and slaughtering cows. 

The Lekhakopadhyaya is the chief clerk of the Paripa- 
Yaka. Ever anxious to promote the interest of his master, the 
- chief clerk compels the villagers to give all sorts of things of 
. domestic use for the Paripalaka. He is an efficient writer and a 
ameritorious accountant. Before joining service the Lekhako- 
padhyaya was an emaciated fellow wearing a tattered and 
‘dirty dress. His wife was scantily dressed, had earthern ear-rings 
and used to cover her head with a broken winnowing basket. 
Now the Clerk-in-chief isin a comfortable financial condition, 
and his wife is gaudily dressed. 

The Gaiija-divira, who controls the treasury, produces a 
balance-sheet before Paripalaka, his master. It shows immense 
income within a short period. A drastic curtailer of expenses, he 
has reduced land-grants to Brahmins and cut expenses for the 
maintenance of temples. He boasts of his power whereby he 
has reduced to abject poverty those officers who tried to expose 
the malpractices that have fattened his purse. In collusion 
with the Paripalaka, who happens to have the same preceptor as 
his, the Gafija-divira sells off the paddy, stored in the granaries of 
temples, thus filling his private purse with unclean money, 


The Niyogin vets the accounts of villages and Parganas, 
inspects roads and tries civil and criminal cases. Before 
joining the service he was in a wretched condition, Now 
he is not only a person to reckon with in the state and society, 
but has also amassed a fortune by resorting to unfair means. 
His camp-luggage consists, inter alia, of religious books and such 
holy things as Bilva leaves, His presence in the village 
inspires fear. He is a veritable crane intent on devouring the 
village-fish. He heaps insults on the poor villagers and 
inflicts heavy punishment for trifling offences. The persecu- 
tion, indulged in by him, consists of confiscation of Pro- 
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' perty, imprisonment, ruthless caning and damaging houses. 
His malpractices include the despatch home of all sorts of 
necessaries of life extorted from villagers. Superior officers’ . 
orders remitting the punishment of some criminals are disre- 
garded by him to prove his authority. Under him he has a 
Grima-divira who can forge signatures, wipe off old letters and 
insert new ones so as to promote or harm the interest of the 
people when desired by him. 

En passant the author sketches the character of the Asthana- 
diviras or the court-clerks. Absolutely unscrupulous, these clerks 
are regular visitors to public houses, take bribes, drink alcohol 
and are jealous of others’ prosperity. 

The Niyogin falls a victim to the ineluctable Nemesis. Having 
deceived people in the public life he is being cheated in his 
private life. The tutor, appointed for his boys on a monthly 
salary, is indifferent to his work and takes money for no subs- 
tantial work. The Niyogin’s wife, puffed up with vanity arising 
out of opulence which is the result of her husband’s cor- 
rupt practices, looks down upon her neighbours. She is 
extremely foppish and eats and drinks in gold and silver 
vessels. Through the machinations of a Buddhist nun she is 
seduced by some rogues, and a foreign keeper of temple has an 
eye on her. She detests the husband’s company and even his 
presence. By chance when the husband is at home, she feigns | 
serious illness. In a bid to cure her malady her husband des- 
perately spends money. He also requisitions the service of a 
physician and a false astrologer, but all his efforts prove 
futile. The wife’s pretended illness, which he takes as real, 
causes financial loss to him in other ways too ; he canfot leave 
her in order to collect many articles which his assistant 
has managed dishonestly to lay hands upon. The Kdayastha, 
who was at first a Buddhist, recently embraced Vaisnavism ; but, 
for his wife’s welfare, he has resorted to Tantric practices. For 
her health he has arranged for a sacrificial rite to be conducted 
by his Guru who is a vile person in a religious cloak. 

Misfortunes come in a battalion. He is informed that 
the Grhakstyadhipati has decamped with stolen state pro- 
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perty and that the Paripalaka has been put to prison. Before 
the Niyogin can make good his escape, the soldiers catch — 
hold of him. The king sentences him to rigorous imprisonment,’ 
and orders the confiscation of his property. He gets release 
through the contrivance of his sister, who is a prostitute, but his 
last days are miserable. We lives in penury and on the charity 
of others. Finally he dies an ignominious death. 

Like the DeSopadesa, to which it is a complementary work, 
the Narma-mdld draws a picture of the contemporary society 
of Kashmir. In this work too, as the author himself states in 
the concluding verse, his object is to offer advice to people. The 
vehicle of this advice is not insipid sermon but spicy banter. The 
author shows discernment in dealing with the different charac- 
ters, his knowledge of men and manners is profound. Ksemen- 
dra‘s style is attractive and language simple as in other works of 
this type. 

Ksemendra’s Kald-vildsa! is an interesting work. Com- 
posed in ten cantos, it describes the various modes of deceit 
practised by people in the different walks of life. It is 
written in the form of instructions given by Miladeva, the well- 
known master of trickery, to Candragupta whose father 
Hiranyagupta places him in charge of the master. The 
first canto is devoted to an analysis of the nature of Dambha 
(hypocrisy) which is the essence of all wickedness (sakala- 
kala-hydaya-sdra). By means of Dambha are trapped human 
beings just as serpents are caught by incantations, the un- 
suspecting deer by snares and birds by nets. 


The next canto is a description of greed. The poet holds - 
that one should think of greed under the influence of which 
man forgets the distinction between what should be done and 
what should not. It is through greed that merchants, the day- 
thieves (divasa-caura), rob people. Those who are naturally 
greedy suffer from severe torments, yet do not give up greed. 
Deceitful art arising out of greed dwells in the heart of the 
greedy. One devoid of greed does not deceive others. 


1. Ed. Kavysmals, I, p. 84 ff. 
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In the third canto, the poet dwells on the nature of passion 
{kdma). He likens passion, which is pleasing for the moment 
but destructive in the long run, to deadly poison with a sweet 
coating. The wiles of women, with frames soft as flowers 
and hearts of adamant, are difficult to understand and 
cause delusion in the minds of men. Women are fond of moving 
about in the society, naturally inclined to young men, engaged 
in recounting the virtues of others and pointing out the 
vices of their own husbands. One who has an insight into 
the fickle and crooked nature of women and knows their cruel 
conduct is not deceived by them. 

The fourth canto is devoted to the conduct of harlots. 
They are said to possess a knowledge of the sixty-four arts 
which are enumerated by our poet. The arts, inter alia, are 
crooked glance, deceit of friends, weeping, feigned sleep and 
death, stealing, charms and drugs for winning over others etc. 
Prostitutes, like false hope, at first please a man, then plunge 
him into vices or calamities and, in the end, cause afilic- 
tion to him. Many-hearted, myriad-tongued, multiarmed and 
possessed of a variety of wiles, prostitutes are difficult to 
understand. Many indeed are her lovers—one describes 
her, another gives hermoney, yet another serves her while 
a different person protects her and quite another man is 
her companion in her amorous sports. In this canto, the 
poet alludes to a number of legends by way of illustraging © 
the evil consequences of attachment to disreputable women. 

The fifth canto depicts the character of the crafty scribe 
(Kdyastha) who deceives others by his crooked writings. 

The sixth canto is devoted to a description of pride and 
the evils resulting from it. The poet says that Dama (self- 
restraint) of the golden age has become reversed as Mada 
(pride) in the Kali age. He further holds that the pride-trees of 
man are the pride of valour, pride of beauty, pride of sexual union 
and pride of high birth ; these trees grow from the root of 
pride arising from plentitude. In course of a description of 
various kinds of vanity, the author condémns the vice of 
drinking which may, in a moment, set at naught the good con- 
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duct earned through years. After dilating upon the evil conse- 

quences of this vice the author enumerates the parts of the | 
body of various creatures, in which pride resides. For 

example, it resides in the frowns and the distorted faces of 
the rich, in the teeth, dress and hair of the handsome, in the tail 

of the peacock and in the feet of swans. 

In the seventh canto the author describes the tricks played. by 
the travelling singer, bard, dancer and actor to rob people 
of their money which is indeed the life of all kinds of rites and 
ceremonies. The thief steals money surreptiously while the sin- 
ger-thief robs a man in broad daylight by singing odd songs 
and making ridiculous postures. In the morning the singers 
are sober wearing ornaments ; at noon being defeated at gamb- 
ling they become devoid of their trappings, and in the even- 
ing they take away the people’s money after deceiving them 
with flattering songs. Even with shabby songs they earn a 
lot, but are never satisfied with what is paid to them. The actor 
and dancer etc. also exploit the rich people by resorting to tricks. 

The next canto is devoted to the description of the nefarious 
tactics of the goldsmith who steals gold which is the essence 
of all wealth, serves as ornaments in prosperity and is a 
means of safety in adversity. He knows a number of tricks 
helpful in misappropriating gold, Of these tricks sixty-four 
are well-known while a host of others are too subtle to be de- 
tectad. 

The ninth canto lays downthe wiles of various wicked 
persons like the astrologer, the quack passing off as a physi- 
cian, the apothecary selling patent medicines, merchants and . 
those who earn their livelihood by dishonest means, The games 
of some of these tricksters are as follows. The astrologer 
spreads out the horoscope, pretends to read the effects of planets 
and then answers the questions of the persons concerned. He 
calculates the time of the moon’s conjunction with Visakha, but, 
lo, cannot know that his own wife is engaged in various love- 
sports with her paramours. The physicians are a greedy sort of 
people'rendering the patients completely penniless ; they are like 
the extremely hot summer days absolutely drying up water from 
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& spot. The chemist himself having a shining bald dupes bald- 
headed persons by raising the ‘hope of growifg hairs on 
their heads, and thus rob them of their money. The pros-' 
titutes, besmeared with ashes, and aged Buddhist nuns mov! 
about in the society corrupting women of good families and 
robbing them of their money. Like hunters many wicked people 
are intent on seducing the wives of the gullible persons and ~ 
relieving them of their purses. There are some rogues who. 
wander on streets giving women amulets calculated to win over 
others 


The tenth and concluding canto of the work contains. 
an enumeration of the salutary practices which should be 
resorted to by people for the welfare of themselves and the 
society. At the outset the author warns his readers by saying 
that the nefarious tricks' described above should not be 
practised by people ; these are only to be known. Of the com- 
mendable practices, the most important are kindness to 
beings, doing good to others, charity, forgiveness, truthful- 
ness, freedom from greed, composure and absence of jealousy, 
association of the good, use of sweet words, detachment, self- 
control, purity, acquisition of learning etc. To trust women is 
one of the practices which should be avoided. 


In this work we’ find Ksemendra as a keen observer of 
the ways of the world. With an insight into human nature 
he describes how wicked people exploit the gullibility of the 
people in general. His observations were perhaps based on 
the contemporary society of Kashmir. Nevertheless these are 
true in all climes and ages. The types of rogues and trick- 
sters, mentioned by him, are true to life; their characters 
have been delineated with the realist’s pen and not with the brush 
of an imaginative painter. The realistic treatment, coupled 
with the simple diction of Ksemendra, has added to the 
value of this work. The poet’s aim is to warn people against 
roguery, and this he has done not through dry sermons but 
through satire which has made the work so eminently readable. 
He looks at society not merely with the cynic’s eye, pointing out 
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the ‘ilalsatices but also sets forth suggestions for ‘acing 
the society healtheir and a happier place to live in. 

The Caturvarga-samgraha’ of Ksemendra consists of four 

pters. The four ends of human life, viz. Dharma (virtue), 
Artha (wealth), Kama (love) and Moksa (salvation), are 
praised in these chapters in order. While eulogising virtue 
' the poet says, “That is wisdom under the influence of which 
passion does not spoil pure conduct ; that is valour by which 
the senses are subdued, that is learning by which illusion, the 
monqueror of the world, is deceived ; that is scholarship by 
which the suffering of existence comes to an end.” Further on 
he holds, “It is as a result of immense merit that a man 
becomes devoid of greed for others’ wealth, devoid of curiosity 
about others’ wives, fond of others’ friendship, tolerant to 
insult by others, an adept in the praise of others, devoid of the 
censure of other’s virtues and ready to remove the suffering of 
other people.” 


Contrary to the usual practice of Sanskrit writers, who gene- 
rally condemn wealth as a source of suffering, Ksemendra 
expatiates on its great utility in the worldly life. Incidentally, 
of course, he refers to the practices which lead to diminu- 
tion of wealth. Regarding its utility he maintains that, 
owing to poverty, one’s family is ruined and that all the 
virtues of a man perish due to the humiliation caused by soli- 
citations, According to the poet, one who does not save 
money takes the poison from one’s own hand, and remains only 
to behold the face of the enemy. The poet further says, “A 
man hears religious sermons, has a desire for love and 
salvation as long as he is not oppressed by hunger. When one 
has to think of having one’s meal but has no money, one cannot 
set. one’s mind on virtue, love or salvation.” 

The word ‘Kama’ has been taken by Ksemendra not in 
ats wider connotation of ‘desire’ but in the narrower sense 
of love for women. A beautiful woman, according to him, is the 
gladdener of one’s eyes and her love is the solace of man. 


—— 


1. Bd. Kavyamals, V p. 85 f4. 
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The possessor of the sweet heart is the enjoyer of a king- 
dom—the rediance of her sportive laughter is the chowrit, 
the breasts marked with sandal-paste when embraced are the 


golden pitchers for consecrajion by water and her gold- 
coloured graceful buttock is the throne. 


In the fourth and last chapter he says that Viveka (power 
of discrimination) and Vairdgya (indifference to worldly 
objects) are the essential things in life; all else is worthless. 
One’s boyhood is spent in utter delusion, youth in excessive pas- 
sion, old age in the agony caused by lack of capacity for all 
enjoyment—thus without the cultivation of the spirit of indiffe- 
rence life is futile. According to the poet, non-attachment is the 
only thing in which one has no cause of fear ; all else is fraught 
with causes of fear—in enjoyment there isthe fear of disease, 
in happiness there is the apprehension of destruction, in wealth 
there is fear from fire and the king, in servitude there is fear 
from the master, in virtues one has to fear the wicked, in one’s 
family there is fear from bad women, in honour there is 
the fear of its being tarnished, in conquest there is fear from 
the enemy and in the body there is fear from the god of 
death, 


As in his other works of this kind so in this work 
also Ksemendra’s style is racy and language simple. He 
presents the facts of life ina marner that is full of realism. 
Although there are commendable poetic touches in this work, 
yet the poet does not soar too high on the wings of fancy. 
His chapter on wealth reveals Ksemendra as a man of the world 
and not as a follower of the time-honoured idealistic school 
which regards wealth as worthless and as an object to be 
shunned. 


The WNiti-kalpataru,! attributed to Ksemendra, in its 
extant form consists of 138 sections which are variously styled 
as Kusuma, Stabaka, Gucchaka, Sakha and Prakanda. 
‘There is a commentary on a portion of the text. The occurrence 


1. Bd. V. P; Mahajan, Poona, 1956. 
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: "OF divergent forms of the title in the work itself, the colo- 


phon betraying a departure from the usual practice of Ksemendra 
in his undisputed works and particularly quotations from the 
works of writers known to have flourished after Ksemendra 
point to the fact that there have been interpolations into the 


. Niti-kalpataru. The nucleus of the work was perhaps from 


s 


the pen of Ksemendra. ? 

_ The subject-matter of the WNiti-kalpataru, as the title sug- 
gests, is ‘Niti. ‘Nit? has been defined at the outset as the 
divine sight (divyam caksuh) and transparent intellect (amala- 
prajfid), The word has been used in its broadest connotation ; 
it includes worldly wisdom and, polity in its scope. A perusal 
of the work leads to the assumption that it is designed to 
be a guide for the prince who is going to shoulder the responsibi- 
lities of a kingdom. Some of the topics, dealt with in it, are: 
resort to a stronger power when one 1s weak, patience as an 
essential requisite in the king’s character, protection of 
women, qualifications of a minister, qualifications of an ambassa- 
dor, system of espionage, art of knowing who is a good 
man ora bad man, officers in charge of various royal depart- 
ments, the scribe, testing of jewels and pearls etc. 

The Niti-kalpataru is encyclopoedic in form, and appears 
to be modelled on the earlier work, called Yuku-kalpataru, 
ascribed to Bhoja (10th. century A.D.) The picture of the ideal 
prince that emerges from the work is briefly as follows. The 
prince should not yield to fear before determining the cause 
of it. He should realize that intellect is superior to physical 
force and courage. He should never associate with bad people, 


-and try to give advice to fools who may react adversely. 


When himself weak, a prince should resort to a stronger 
power. A_ self-willed king transgresses religion and mora- 
lity and none can restrain him. A king’s resolution must 
be translated into action which, once undertaken, must be per- 
formed even at the cost of his life. In passing verdicts on dis- 
putes between parties he will not only consider the facts 


_Tepresented but also be able to see through their motives. He 


must possess knowledge about men, elephants and horses 
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780 that he can select the right personnel for various kinds of - 
administrative work and employ suitable animals in the army. 
For such knowledge he must he conversant with Palmistry, 
Psychology, Elephant-lore etc. 


. The Niti-kalpataru has nothing new to give us. It is, 
however, composed or compiled in a novel plan. It is not merely 
a dry moral code containing a series of do’s and don’ts 
for kings. Diversification has been attempted by incorporat- 
ing edifying stories, appropriate to the subject in hand, gathered 
from such sources as the Brhatkathd, the Vetdla-paficavim- 
Sati etc. The work i a repository of information collected 
from works like the Mahabharata, the Brhatsamhita, the Smrti 
works of ParaSara, Markandeya, Manu, Yajfavalkya and the 
Kathd-sarit-sagara. The information. derived from their works, © 
relates chiefly to the means of knowing the right types of men 
and materials required by the king. 


A few stories, found in the Niti-kalpataru, are briefly given 
below. 


While demonstrating the superiority of intelligence over 
physical strength, the author gives the story of the crane, the 
fish and the shark. In a tank there lived some fish and a shark. 
They were afraid of the crane, Niticaficu (renowned for 
morality) by name, that lived on the bank. Unable to 
catch the fish that kept away from him, the crane hit upon a 
plan. One day he pretended to be teirified at the approach 
of a fisherman, ani assured the fish that he would carry 
them to a safer place. The fish having agreed, he took 
many of them one by one to a slab of stone where he ate them 
up. The shark also expressed its eagerness to be rescued. 
The crane carried him to the same spot. There the shark 
saw remnants of the fish, realised the game of the crane, 
devoured it and was praised by the other fish. 


To illustrate that advice to a fool is dangerous, the follow- 
ing story is given. A band of monkeys used to live in a forest. 
Once when it was very cold they saw a fire-fly. Taking it to be 
fire they threw straw over it. One of them began to blow it for 
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fire. A bird. nearby smiled and said that it was a fire-fly 
and not fire. Enraged at this, it threw a stone at the bird 
which died. : 

Of the various kinds of fools, described in the Niti-kalpa- 
taru, some are as follows. A fool had a cow which used to 
yield a good quantity of milk. Once he thought that he 
would hold a festival. Desirous of getting a large quantity of 
milk for the purpose he decided not to milch the cow for 
a month. The festival came. He started milching the 
cow, but, being out of practice it gave very little milk. Angry 
at this he applied force for getting more milk instead of which 
he got blood from the cow’s body. When the people learnt 
all about the matter, they began to laugh at him. 


A foolish man went to the market for selling cotton. 
People, however, did not accept the commodity saying that it 
was impure. The man thought for sometime, and went to 
a goldsmith. On enquiry he was told that gold was purified in 
fire. He applied the same test to the cotton which was burnt 
to ashes, and he became an object of ridicule. 


A miserly king would hoard money which .he would 
neither give to anybody nor spend for his own enjoyment, His 
ministers advised him to give away the money saying that charity 
destroys a man’s misery in the other world. The king replied 
that he would make a gift of the money when after death he would 
find misery in the other world. 


To the class of didactic poems belongs also the Mugdhopadesa* 
(advice to the naive ), in sixty-six verses, by Jahlana of the first 
half of the twelfth century. The poet is different from Jahlana, 
the compiler of the anthology called Siikti-muktdvali or 
Subhasita-muktdvali. The author was probably influenced by 
Kgemendra in writing this little work. It contains warnings 
against the wiles and snares of harlots. As the poet merely 
sermonises, his work is not so attractive as those of Ksemendra 
in which the satirical element Is delightful. We give a few 


1. Ed. Kavyamals, Guecheka VIII, 


> 
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specimens of his remarks. He says that love is as impossible in 
a harlot as want of restlessness in a monkey, straightness in a 
bow, softness in granite, sweetness in the fruit of the Nimba tree 
( Azadirachta indica ) and fragrance in garlic. Again, as a foot 
is never free from vice, a merchant is not devoid of fraud, an 
official of the king is not honest, a servant is not independent, 
an idiot is not devoted to virtue, a thief is not free from desire, 
a terrified man is not calm, and a tale-bearer is not pious,,so a 
harlot is never loving. The successive vices, and the miserable 
end of the life of one attached to prostitutes are described thus. 
A bad fellow, absobutely under the influence of prostitutes, 
becomes a financial wreck, takes to gambling, loses his all, and 
hardpressed by gamblers takes to theft and as a thief is put to 
death by the king. 


The Bhallata-sataka,* consisting of 108 verses in a variety 
of metres, is attributed to Bhallata. Nothing is known 
about the poet beyond the fact that he is stated in the Rdja- 
tarangini (v. 204) to have flourished under the Kashmirian 
king Sankaravarman ( 883-902 A.D.) Verses from _ this 
Kavya have been quoted by Abhinavagupta (Locana), Ksemendra 
(Aucitya-vicdra-carcd), Kuntaka, Mammata and Vallabhadeva 
—all Kashmirians. The anthology, called Sarngadhara- 
paddahati, also quotes verses from it. From the colophon? 
to this Sataka, the author appears to have written three works 
of which the present work is one. The text of this Sataka 
appears to contain some verses which were probably interpo- 
lated at a later time. Some of its verses are attributed to other 
poets in the Subhdsitdvali and _ the Sarigadhara-paddhati, 
and a verse of the Dhvanydloka is found in it (No. 68). 


The verses of the Bhallafa-sataka are elegant and free from 
the artificialites that usually disfigure the poems of this age. In 
well-turned verses the poet lays down his reflections on the ways 
of the world. For example, he says, “Those particles of dust 


1. Ed. Eavyamals, IV, pp. 169-188. 
2. it ratna-traye bhallata-Sataham Samiapiem. 
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which are naturally light, are not counted anywhere, and being 
trampled under feet every, day ever remain hidden in the 
earth, being lifted up into the sky by the fickle wind, they 
fix their. abode on the lofty mountains.” A fine expression of 
the idea that the vile gain superiority over the noble by force of 
cireymstances ! We find a beautiful condemnation of man’s 
ingratitude in the following : “O good tree, why were you 
born in a junction of four roads ? Why have you dense shade ? 
Endowed with shade why have you borne fruits ? Though 
possessed of a wealth of fruits why are you bent low? 
Now, as a result of your own misdeeds, tolerate the pulling, 
shaking, crushing and breaking of the tips of your branches by 
the people.” 


The Santi-sataka is attributed to one Silhana (also 
Sihiana or Silhana). The poet’s name is mentioned in 
I, 2, 3 of the Santi-Sataka. We know nothing of the personal 
history of this poet. His name, however, is typically Kashmirian. 
The anthology Sadukti-karndmrta of the Bengali Sridhara- 
dasa cites verses ascribed to Silhama. The date of this anthology 
(1205 A.D.), therefore, constitutes the lower terminus to the date 
of Silhana. Winternitz is inclined to the view that this 
Kashmirian poet chose Bengal as the place of his literary acti- 
vity—-a hypothesis which is probably based on the fact that the 
aforesaid anthology of Benga quotes quite a number of 
verses ascribed to Silhana. 


The poem is divided into four chapters called Paritapopa- 
Sama (rehef from remorse), Vivekodaya (rise of irue know- 
ledge), Kartavyatopadesa (instructions about duty) and 
Brahma-prapti (attainment of Brahman). The first chapter 
opens with the affirmation of the inexorableness of action the 
fruits of which even gods cannot avoid. The poet then 
gives expression t> a sense of envy at those who, free from all 


1. Ed. (i) J. Vidyasagara in Kavya-samgraha, ii, Calcutta, 1872. 
(ii) E. Schonfeld, with German tr., Leipzig, 1910, 
{iii} in Hoeberiin. 
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sorts of worldly attachment, have renounced everything and — 
devoted themselves to meditation on the Supreme Being. This , 
envy is naturaily followed by repentance over the inability 
of the common man to follow in the footsteps of those who 
have taken to the path of peace. For example, the poet says, 
“Birds without any apprehension sit on the lap and drink the, 
tears of joy of those blessed ones who in mountain-caves medi-' | 
tate upon the Supreme Light. Our life, on the contrary, is 
spent up while we remain in palaces, on the banks of tanks, in 
pleasure-gardens and bowers for sports built according to 
our desire” (I. 5). Again, “The moth rushes into the lamp 
‘without knowing the painful effect of burns, the fish too swallows, 
out of ignorance, the pieces of meat attached to the hook. Even 
knowing fully well that the objects of desire are enmeshed in 
danger, we do not shun them. Alas, painful is the greatness of 
delusion ” (I. 8) The poet concludes the chapter with a 
condemnation of the association of women whose sharp arrows 
in the shape of glances pierce through the armour of quietism 
of even the best of men. 

In the second chapter, the poet dwells on the illusory charac-~ 
ter of the world and earthly pleasures which appear to be real to 
one devoid of true knowledge. To the discerning people 
the hollowness of the terrestrial pleasures is obvious. Des- 
cribing the unbounded nature of desire the poet says, ‘A person 
who is destitute longs for a hundred, one having a hundred 
hankers after ten hundred, a person possessed of one thousand 
wants a lac, the master of a lac desires the status of a 
king, a king wants to be a paramount monarch, a paramount 
sovereign wants to be Indra, the lord of gods yearns for the 
position of Brahman, the latter desires the status of Visnu ; 
who, alas, has come to the end of hopes ? (IT. 6). While resort 
to forest-life has been lauded, the poet holds that, to one 
whose passions are extinguished, the home is the hermitage. 

In the next chapter, in course of exhorting the people with 
regard to the right conduct, the poet says, “The forest of 
worldly existence is terrible, this house of the body is full of 
holes, the powerful time is the thief, of continual.darkness is the 
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night of delusion. O men, having held the sword of knowledge: 
and put on the armour of good conduct, be vigilant with stead-_ 
fast eyes.” (IIL. 4). 

In the concluding chapter, the poet describes the attain- 
ment of Brahman as the summum bonum of existence, and dwells 
upon the ways of reaching the goal. Renunciation is the means 

' to this end. Jt is the Yogin who alone can get over the bonds. 
of desire that stand in the way of salvation. Says the poet, 
“Hope is the river of which wish is the water, hankering is the 
waves, attachment is the crocodile, the birds (on the bank) 
are argumentation ; which destroys the tree of patience, is 
extremely difficult to cross due to eddies in the shape of delu- 
sion and whose very high banks in the form of anxiety are mani- 
fest. The lords of Yogins, of pure minds, having crossed the 
river, become delighted” (IV. 26). 

The poem aims at the inculcation of ascetic morality, a 
theme which is not novel with Silhana. He is obviously in- 
fluenced by the Vedantic teachings, the Vairdgya-sataka of 
Bhartrhari, and possibly also by the Buddhistic works. It 
is not fair to accuse Silhana of pessimism on the ground that the 
general trend of the entire poem is to show the utter worthless- 
ness of worldly life. The poem is not meant for the com- 
mon man ; at the outset the poet asks the readers to go through 
his work if he likes quietism and seeks salvation. Silhana’s 
condmennation of women as the snares of mankind is in keeping , 
with the misogynic outlook that characterises the Dharmasgastra 
of the post-Vedic period. One wonders if women should 
not have any means of saving their souls ! Happily for us, the 
verses of Silhana are conspicuously free from the laboured dic- 
tion of the poets of his age. His verses are eminently 
readable. 

The text of the poem, now available in print, appears to be 
of a composite nature. Two of its verses are ascribed in antho- 
logies to other poets. Some verses of it are found in the work 
of Bhartrhari, a verse of the rhetorician Anandavardhana occurs 
in it, and one ‘of its verses is found in the Ndgdnanda of 
Parga. In view of the lack of definitive texts of Bhartrhari’s 
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works and that of Silhana we are not yet in a position to 
determine the extent of the genuine and the spurious in 
the printed text of the Santi-sataka. In certain cases, there 
appears to have been a confusion between the names of Silhana 
and Bilhana. For example, while some manuscripts of the 
Sadukti-karnamrta attribute certain versesto Bilhana, others 
ascribe them to Silhana. One of Bilhana’s verses is found in 
the Santi-Sataka. Silhana appears to have composed other 
works besides the present one. Some of the verses, attributed 
to him in the Sadukti-karnamrta, are not traceable in the 
Santi-Sataka as it has come down to us. 


(c) Court-epics 


Ksemendra was a prolific writer not only on a particular 
subject. He had a wide range of interests and a master mind. 
He did not rest content by merely studying a subject, but also 
wrote on it. It appears that he had a great fondness for epito- 
mising the well-known treatises, and this he did in the 
poetical form. 


Ksemendra appears to have composed a large number of 
works of which some are known by name only.! We give below 
an account of his published works. ‘ 


In 1037 A.D. Ksemendra wrote his Bhdrata-mafijari.? 
Designed to be an abstract of the Mahabharata, it is composed 
in eighteen books which, in the fashion ofthe original, are 
called Parvans. It is one of the few Sanskrit Kavyas deal. 
ing with the Mahabharata as a whole. The poet has naturally 
followed the Kashmirian recension of the great epic. In 
trying to produce a unified poem out of the heterogeneous 
medley of the epic, Ksemendra has applied his pruning 
pen in wholly expunging some matters and reducing others 
in size. The Bhismaparvan is an instance in point. In 
tt ra reap te 

1. For the names of such works. see Appendix II. 

2, Hd. Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1898. 


place of about a lac of verses of the original, Ksemendra has 
‘spmmed-up the whole matter in about 500 verses. Even the 
. Bhagavadgitaé has been considerably compressed. The poet 
thas also re-artanged the contents of the original in some cases 
in order to achieve his purpose. The episode of the club-duel 
between Bhima and Duryodhana has been torn from the Salya- 
parvan of the original, and described in what he calls Gadi- 
_parvan. The Anuéasana-parvan has been omitted, and 
some of its matters have been dealt with under Santi-parvan. 
Thus we find that he took all sorts of liberty with the text. This 
is true also in the case of the supplement, called Harivamsa, 
‘which receives but a cursory treatment in his epitome. 


Ksemendra’s skill as an epitomist is undoubted. The 
rehandling of the contents of the colossal epic, without marring 
the spirit of the original, certainly requires a talent of no mean 
order. This is particularly commendable because the poet is 
a pioneer in this respect. His abstract has value in the 
evolution of the text of the epic. But, as a poem the Bhdrata- 
mafijari cannot be rated high. At best, it is a versified 
epitome, written in a simple language and designed for 
the general reader who has neither the time nor the erudition 
to go through the original epic. At worst, it is jejune and in- 
.sipid, The Bhdrata-mafijari is a monument to Ksemendra’s 
erudition and industry, but nevertheless it substantiates the 
charge of dreariness levelled against him by scholars mostly of 
the west. 


A work, similar in nature to the Bhdrata-maijari, is the 
Rdmdyana-maiijar? of the same author. It is a unique 
‘work in the sense that it, for the first time, gives us an 
abridged version of the entire Rama story. As in the case of 
the Mahdbhdrata, so here too the author has taken great 
liberty in handling the original story in such a way as to suit a 
poem. All the seven books, under the same titles, are found 
in Ksemendra’s work, but the contents have been altered to a 
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l, Ed. Bhavadatta and Paral, 1903, 
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‘considerable extent. For instance, his Ayodhya-kanda ends 
with the demise of Dasaratha instead of Rama’s entry into the 
forest as found in the original. Again, the Yuddha-kinda of 
Ksemendra’s work comes to an end with the destruction 
of Ravana. The other incidents of the Yuddha-kinda of 
the original, viz. lamentation of Ravana’s wives, Vibhisana’s 
coronation, Sita’s ordeal etc., are dovetailed into the Uttara- 
kinda. Into the desert of verses Ksemendra has tried to 
introduce oases in the shape of the description of some seasons 
in the Aranyakinda and Kiskindhya-kanda. These diversify 
the otherwise monotonous work. As in the other abstract 
so here too Ksemendra makes a judicious recast of the original 
to suit his purpose, and reveals his unconventional attitude 
towards the contents of the epic. But, as a specimen of poem 
it is as poor as the other one. 


Devoid of poetic distinction is also his DaSdvatdra- 
carita’ (1066 A.D.). In it he describes and extols each 
of the ten incarnations of Visnu in separate cantos. The incar- 
nations are in this order: the Fish, Tortoise, Boar, Man- 
lion, Dwarf, Parafurama, Rama, Krysaa, Buddha and Karkya, 
the last being obviously Kalki. It snould be noted that 
in canto IX Buddha has been represented as the personi- 
fication of Krsna, and the Buddha legend has been transformed. 
into a Visnu-legend. 

The most noteworthy of the epitomes, produced by 
Ksemendra, is the Brhat-kathd-mafijari+ written in the first 
half of the eleventh century. Divided into eighteen cantos 
called Lambhakas, it consists of over 7,000 verses. Along 
with the Kathd-sarit-ségara of the Kashmirian Somadeva, 
it represents the lost north-western version of the Brhat- 
kathaé traditionally attributed to Gunadhya who, on the 
authority of the writers like the rhetorician Dandin, wrote his 
work in Paisaci Prakrit. As the original Brhat-kathd is lost, 
we are not in a position to assess the value of Kgemendra’s 

4 


1. Ed. N.S.P., Bombay, 1901. 
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work. The Byhatkathd-mafjari, like the other Kashmirian 
version of the Brhatkatha and its Nepalese version, describes 
‘the adventures of Naravahanadatta, son of Udayana, his acqui- 
tion of Madanamaiijuka as his bride and of the land of 
Vidyadharas as his empire. Ksemendra’s composition is not 
of a- high poetic merit, and occasionally betrays the artifi- 
cialities of the later Kavya. Sometimes in his attempt to 
produce an abridged version, he appears to have cut the fact too 
short. Again, he unnecessarily dilates upon the erotic matters 
and prolongs the religious section. 

Another abridgement of the Brhatkathd is Somadeva’s 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara (the ocean of the streams of stories) pre- 
sumably based on the lost north-western version of Guna- 
dbya’s work. Written between 1063 and 1082 A.D., Soma- 
deva’s work, like Ksemendra’s, is in eighteen chapters but 
nearly three times the latter in bulk. Somadeva’s style is limpid 
and free from needless elaboration. 

Of Somadeva’s personal history we know nothing beyond the 
fact that he wrote his work for the diversion of Queen Siryamati 
who immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her husband, 
Ananta. Ananta put an end to his life in 1081 A.D. 

To Kashmir belongs one Abhinanda, son of Jayanta 
Bhatta.?. Though a Gauda is mentioned by him as one of 
his ancestors, it is not known whether or not he is identical with 
the Gauda Abhinanda cited in the anthologies. The author of 
a Rdma-carita is named Abhinanda. But, the name of the 
father of this last-mentioned Abhinanda is Sat@nanda which 
renders his identity with the Kashmirian Abhinanda doubtful. 

The Kashmirian Abhinanda’s Kddambari-kathd-sdra*, as 
the title implies, is a versified abridgement of Banabhatta’s 
prose romance called Kddambari. The work is in eight 
cantos, and belongs to the class of poetical works composed in 
the age of decadence. It is devoid of literary distinction. 


SNe er A A 


i. For an account of this Kashmirlen logician and his works, see Chapter 
Vit. 


2. N.S.P. Bd., Bombay, 1988, 1899. 
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Abhinanda’s work is quoted by Abhinavagupta, Ksemen- 
‘dra and Bhoja. This, along with the fact that, in a stanza 
attributed to him, Abhinanda mentions Rajasekhara as his 
«ontemporary, makes it probable that this Abhinanda lived in 
the ninth century. 

The Bodhisattvd-vaddna-kalpalaid' (the wish-yielding creeper 
of the exploits of Bodhisattva) of Ksemendra, briefly called 
Avadéna-kalpalatd, contains forty-eight chapters called Palla- 
was (leaves). In it the poet describes the exploits of Bodhi- 
sattva in verses. Of the metres, Sloka, which is commonly used 
in a narrative, is predominant and diversification is effected by 
various other metres. 

Though the traditional Avadana literature must have been 
drawn upon by Ksemendra, yet his credit lies in giving us a sus- 
tained poetical form of the stories. He takes recourse to 
none of the artificialities that disfigure the poetical compositions 
of the age of decadence to which he belongs. Ksemendra proves 
tq be an impressive story-teller, and this huge work bespeaks 
his indefatigable energy as a writer and his mastery over the 
Jegendary lore of the Buddhists. 

An account of Mankha s found in his Srikantha-carita. 
We learn that his father was Visvavarta, son of Manmatha, and 
that his brothers Srigara, Bhanga and Alankara (or Lankaka) 
were scholars and officials under the government. Mah- 
khaka mentions his teacher Ruyyaka who was the author 
of the well-known rhetorical work entitled Alankdra-sarvasyva, 
The author of the Srikantha-carita is probably identical with 
Mankha, the compiler of the lexicon called Anekdrtha-kosa 
popularly known, as Mayikha-kosa, The poet’s brother Alan- 
kara is stated to have been a minister of king Jayasimha of Kash- 
mir (1127-1150 A.D.). So, Mankha may be assigned to a 
period between the last quarter of the eleventh century and the 
third quarter of the twelfth. 


The Srikanjha-carita® is a huge work being composed in 


1. Bibliotheca Indica ed., Calentta, 1888. 
2. Ed. Durgaprasad & Parab. with Jonaraja’s commentary. 
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7 twenty-five castes. It has for its theme the Purinic legend * 
_ of the destruction of the demon Tripura by Siva. As 
wsual in the court-epics, especially of the age of decadence, the 
story is of very little consequence. It is just a means to the end 
of the poet’s. deliberate display of literary skill. The poet's 
lack of the sense of proportion is evident in the first canto the 
‘whole of which is devoted to the conventional preliminaries 
of a Kavya, viz. prayers and benedictions. The subject of good 
and bad people, which may be appropriate in a work on 
morality rather than in an epic poem, occupies the next canto. 
Ap. account of the poet’s family and place of residence is given 
in canto II]. The reader is apt to lose his patience in going 
through so much matter before reaching the story in canto IV. 
The following canto also carries the narrative a litile further. 
But, the poet again lapses into the habit of digression and the 
reader's patience is strained to the utmost limit by the next eleven 
cantos which describe the spring season and other beauties of 
nature with the usual amorous sports. The thread of the story 
reappears in canto XVII which, followed by seven cantos, 


describes the exploits of Siva culminating in the burning of Tri- 


pura, 


As a worthy disciple of Ruyyaka, Mankha shows ability 
in the use of figures of speech. His metrical skill is undoubtep. 
His language testifies to his learning. These remarks are nearly 
all on the credit side of the poet. At worst, he is nothing but 
a conventional writer assiduously applying himself to the pro- 
duction of a Mahakavya in conformity with the canons of 
poetics. He shows no originality in handling the theme. The 
account of his personal history, given in canto III, and of an, 
assembly of learned men (in the last canto) held under the 
patronage of his brother, Alankara, on the occasion of the com- 
pletion and recital of his poem, are of some historical importance 
though tediously long. In the last canto, we find the names of 
some scholars, poets and officials. 


Ratnakara, son of Amrtabhanu, flourished under Cip-~ 
pata Jayapida (832-44 A.D.) and Avantivarman (855-84 
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AD.) His Hara-vijaya', a MahakAvya in fifty cantos, is based 
on the story of the destruction of the demon Andhaka at the 
hands of Siva. The demon was born blind to Siva, but 
obtained eyesight as a result of hard penance. After this 
he proved to be a constant source of trouble to gods where- 
upon Siva came to their rescue, and slew him. 

As usual with the Mahakavyas of the period of decline, 
in the Hara-vijaya the matter is subordinated to the 
manner. It seems that the poet is anxious to show off his erudi-~ 
tion and skill. He devotes full six cantos (I-VI) to a descrip- 
tion of the city of Siva, his violent dance, the seasons etc. Can- 
tos IX-XVI are a record of the poet’s knowledge of polity. 
The poet parades his knowledge of amorous practices in 
cantos XVII-XX and XXIJI-XXKVIII. The Kavya is reeking 
with the conventional description of nature, the banalities of the 
lover’s activities and soon. All this, coupled with Citrabandhas 
(XLVI), makes the work a perfect masterpiece of bad 
taste and lack of sense of proportion. The size of the work is 
forbidding, and is an example of the quality being sacrificed for 
quantity. In his Kavya Ratnakara succumbed to the perni- 
cious influence of Magha with whose artificial poem Sisu- 
padla-vadha his familiarity is certain. Ratnakara himself 
speaks of his imitating Banabhatta. These facts sufficiently 
explain his errors of taste. 


On the Hara-vijaya there is a commentary, called Visa- 
ma-padoddyota®, by Rajanaka Alaka, son of Rajanaka Jaya- 
naka, who is also called Alata or Allata. Alaka or Alata 
is supposed by some to have been the continuator of the 
Kavya-prakdSa left unfinished by Mammata. 

Ratnakara is credited with the authorship of also two 
small poems entitled Vakrokti-paficdsika® and Dhyanigatha- 
paiicika., 


—_— 


1. Ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, with comm. by Alaka, Bombay, 1890. 

2. See Peterson’s Reports on search of Sanskrit manuscripts, II, and 
Bijbler’s Kashmir Report. ; : 

3. See account under Miscellaneous poems below. 
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The Kapphindbhyudaya‘, in twenty cantos, is another 

Mahikivya produced in Kashmir, Its author Sivasvamin,* 

_ gon of Arkasvamin, was a court-poet of king Avantivarman 

. in the latter half of the ninth century A.D. 


e 


’ In the selection of the theme, Sivasvamin leaves the beaten 
track. He takes a Buddhist story of the Avaddna-Sataka,® 
and changes it almost beyond recognition. The poem deals 
‘with the story of the south Indian king Kapphina who invades 

. Sravasti, the territory of Prasenajit, and is eventually. con- 
verted to Buddhism through a miracle. As in other Mahakavyas 
of this age, here too the narrative is slight and the poet lavishes 
all the poet’s stock-in-trade in order to weave out a full-fledged 


poem in accordance with the prescriptions laid down in rhetori- 
cal works. 


The poem opens with a description of king Kapphinat and 
his capital. A spy delivers the news of the vanity of Prasenajit 
who is, however, reported to be a just ruler. The princes, 
confused at the news, hold a deliberation about war a threat of 
which is communicated to Prasenajit through a messenger. 
At this juncture Kapphina is persuaded by a Vidyadhara to 
visit the Malaya mountain to hit upon a plan of invasion. The 
king leads an expedition against Prasenajit, a protracted war 


ensues and Kapphina is, in course of time, converted to 
Buddhism. 


1. Ed. Gaurshankar, Lahore, 1937 

2 From en anonymous verse, noted in Bhandarkar’s Report (1897), p. 
xt, we learn that he wrote as many as seven Mahskavyas besides 
mumerous verses and many dramatic works. 

Versiors afthe story occur also in the Manorathapirani, a commen- 
tary Anguilara-nikaya andin the commentary on the Dhammapada. 
Some suggest Kaémpilya asthe place that gave rise to the name. In 
Chinese Kapphma or Kamphilla is associated with the constellation 
Scorpio a prayer to whose Regent is supposed to have caused the 
birth of the king. Some scholars think that the name is derived 
trom ‘Kalpa’ which means acycle of time or ‘competent’; it is 
suggested that the latter meaning is miote appropriate to one who 
‘was one of the eminent disciples of the Buddha. 
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The sojourn of the king to Malaya has been contrived as a 
means for the poet to show off his power of description. The 
poet cannot rest content with the description of one season ; 
so he takes recourse to the artifice of uniting all the seasons to 
whose description he devotes a whole canto. The account 
of the enjoyment of the soldiers in the army of Kapphina is given 
in the typical manner of a Mahiakavya. There are the usual 
sunset, moonlit night, sunrise, aquatic sports, the drinking bout 
and sensual pleasures in conformity with the prescriptions of 
Kamagastra and so on. In his laboured style, the use 
of Citra-bandhas and various figures of sound and sense he 
betrays the influence of Bharavi, Magha and even his 
contemporary Ratnakara. An evidence of the  arti- 
ficiality of Sivasvimain’s style is furnished by the fact that 
the word Siva occurs in the concluding verse of each canto of 
the poem. This is another proof of the influence of his 
noted predecessors on him. Bharavi, Magha and Ratna- 
kara use the words Laksmi, Sri and Ratna respectively in the 
last verse of every canto of their works. 


The spy delivering the news of Prasenajit at the com- 
mencement of the Kappinadbhyudaya unmistakably reminds 
one of the similar incident in the opening of the Kirdtdarjuniya. 
Artistic and poetic touches are not altogether absent in Sivas- 
vamin’s poem, but these are hedged in by artificialities and 
long-drawn-out descriptions that exhaust the reader’s patience. 
The poet has unflagging energy in displaying his learning. In 
canto XIX he inserts a long hymn to Buddha in Prakrit. 
Though the poet was obviously influenced by the Pali canonical 
literature, yet an extensive hymn in Prakrit in a Sanskrit poem 
is clearly a misfit. 

The Ra@vandrjuniya or Arjuna-rdvaniya’ of Bhatta Bhima, 
who is also called Bhaumaka or Bhauma and is believed to have 
been a Kashmirian, is an artificial production. It is like the 
Bhajti-kdvya along with which it is designated as a Sastra- 


eri inp na 
1. Hd. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1900. 
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_ Kavya by Kyemendra in his Swvrtta-tilaka. Being mentioned * 
by Kyemendra, the poet may be supposed to have flourished 
im the sleventh century A.D. or earlier. The poem, in twenty- 
‘seven cantos which have not been recovered in the complete 
form, narrates the story of Ravana’s grim fight with Kartavirya- 
xjuna, As it relates the story it illustrates the rules of Pa- 
wrini’s grammar in the order of the Astadhydyi. 


The Hara-carita-cintémani! of Jayadratha? is a huge work. 
Its chapters are called Prakigas. The printed text is incomplete 
running up to the forty-fifth verse of the thirty-second Prakasa ; 


there is no colophon to the thirty-second chapter nor any final 
colophon, 


This work describes the various myths and legends con- 


nected with Siva, as will be evident from the folldwing names 
of the Prakasas :-— 


. 


Jvalalingavatara, Kaladaha-varnana, 
Kalakitakavalikara, Nandirudra-varnana, 
Andhakasura-vara-pradana, Ardhandrisvarodaya, 
Cakra-pradana, Dakyavara-pradana, Tarakavadhe 
suramahotsava, VijayeSvarad-vatara, Pingalesvaravatara- 
varnana, Vitastavatara, Tripuradahe Svyambhinatha- 
vatara, KapateSvara-vatara-varnana, Candarudravatara, 
Sravanadvadasi-varnana, Garudanugraha, Sriganapaty- 
avatara, Upamanyu-vara-pradana, Vasudeva-vara- 
pradana, Mahakalavatira, Devisvaripa-labhadindi- 
mahodara-vatara-varnana, Durgadevi-mahatmye Sum- 
bhadi-varnana, Sukra-vara-pradina, Jimitavahana- 
varapradana,  Vikramatuhgiya  vara-pradana, Sab- 
dasastravatara,  Gatigavatdra-varnana,......... dsbeepsaeseetlcayy 


1. Kavyamala, 61, Bombay, 1897. , 
2. 


This name, and not Jayaratha, as is usually found in books or History 
of literature, occurs in the printed text. The epithets Rajanaka 
and Mahamahegvara indicate that the author was a Kashmirian, 
This Jayadratha was perhaps brother of Jayaratha the commenta- 
toteon Royyaka’s Alatkarq-sarvasva and Abhinavagupta’s Tantra- 
loka. | See account of Jayarathe in chapter TV.) 
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Sivadharmadyuddhara,  Nand-Sistrebhyah Sivardtri- _ 
kathd-samgraha,......... 

The work, mostly in the common Sioka metre, is insipid and 
of the nature of a Purina or Mahatmya pater than a Kavya. 
As usual with the poets of the age of decline, the sense of 
proportion sometimes deserts Jayadratha ; the ninth chapter 
has the unwieldy number of two hundred and seventy-six verses. 
Written in wooden conformity with the established norms 
of the Mahakavya, the work, however, has some merit from the 
point of view of Saivism, and the beliefs and practices connected 
with it. Some of the legends are associated with places of pil- 
grimage in Kashmir. 

Persian sources inspired some poets of Kashmir to com- 
pose poems under their Muslim patrons. One such poem was 
the Kathd-kautuka' of Srivara. It is, in the words of the poet 
himself, a Sanskrit version of a story narrated in the works 
of Muslims.2. The story is that of the well-known Yusuf and 
Zulaikha as narrated by Mulla Jami. The poem consists of 
fifteen chapters called Kautukas, The poet composed the work 
in 1505 A.D. for the edification of his patron Muhammad Shah.‘ 


The work reveals an interesting blend of the Siva cult with 
the Persian story which again appears to have been derived from 
the old Hebrew source. The last canto of Srivara’s work glori- 
fies Siva. The story is briefly this. 


Zulaikha, a princess of exquisite beauty, dreams of a young 
man of superb handsomeness and falls desperately in love with 
him. She awakes next morning, and since then has been dis- 
consolate. Unable to bear the pangs, she opens her heart at 


1. Ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP., Bombay, 1901. 
2. vivacyate yavana-Sastra-baddha-katha maya 
nivjava-bhasaye-yam/3.2, 

3. hramena yena....malijyamena vargitah/ 
tengiva hi maya so'yam Slokenadya nivitpryate/} 1.3 

4. Keith and De, in theit History of Sanskrit Literature, appear to be 
wrony in stating thatit Was Contposed ukder Zain-ul-« Abidin. For 
correct information, see Kashir by G.M.D Sufi, pp. 167, 191. 
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ee: to ber auree and then to her father. Her anguish is aug- 

mented by another vision of the object of her love. In yet 
' another vision she is informed that he is Grand Vizier of Egypt. 
On hearing ‘this her father sends her there. She receives a warm 
‘welcome, but, alas, the Vizier is not the idol of her imagination. 
All the pomp and grandeur of the Vizier’s palace fail to bring 
“solace to her sorrowing heart. 


- Yusuf, son of a very rich man, is by dint of his charming 
appearance and winsome manners becomes the dearest of all 
the sons to his father. He grows up to be a fine virtuous young 
man, but falls a victim to the dastardly conspiracy of his jealous 
brothers who throw him into a well. Through god’s grace he 
is rescued, and falls into the hands of merchants who go to Egypt 
and plan to sell him off as a slave. 


Zulaikha, with her longings unsatisfied, proceeds home- 
ward. On way she catches sight of Yusuf, and at once recog- 
nises him to be the one for union with whom she has so long 
been pining. She gets him to herself, and engages herself heart 
and soul in his service. But Yusuf proves cold, and does 
not requite her ardent love. This again throws her into 
an ocean of grief. The authorities throw Yusuf into prison as a 
punishment. But, the physical privations fail to make his heart 
relent. In course of time, Yusuf is released, and Zulaikha tries 
in vain to attract him by various means. Qne day, however, 
perchance her piteous cries melt the heart of Yusuf, and he pro- 
mises to grant her prayers. Her first prayer is the restoration of 
her youth and beauty of which she has been deprived as a result 
of her separation from him. Thuis granted, her next prayer is that 
she may enjoy his companionship. At this Yusuf, god-centred 
as his life is, sinks into deep meditation in which he receives the 
divine command to take her as his wife. 


Based on the Persian source is also the Delardmd-kathd- 
sdra* of Bhatta Ahladaka who has the typically Kashmirian 
title of Rajanaka. The poct, at the outset, states that he is 


1. Ed. Kavyamais, 77, Bombay, 1902. 
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writing in Sanskrit on a theme contained in Muslim works. 2 
In a verse (I. 15) of his work, he mentions Sultan Muham- 

mad. <A Sultan of this name ruled over Kashmir in the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century A.D. It is with a story of th®s Sultan that the 
work of Ahladaka commences. It is in thirteen cantos, and some. 
of the verses are missing in the printed text. 

The theme of the work is briefly this. While on a hunting 
excursion a deer warns the Sultan of a great calamity that will 
befall him. “It does happen leaving the Sultan and his wife home- 
less. They live at a place in dire poverty, the Sultan dragging 
a miserable existence by collecting and selling fuel. The dark 
hours of their present life are illumined by the birth of two sons 
to them. As they are growing up, the lady by a stroke of fortune 
obtains some wealth. Eventually she comes in contact 
with a merchant in affluent circumstances. Wealth inevitably 
brings vice in its train, and the lady develops illicit intimacy with 
the merchant. Some untoward circumstances drive the sons, 
who have now attained youth, away from home. In course of 
their wandering they suffer untold privation. At last, the elder 
of the two, ‘by a strange piece of gold luck, is installed on the 
vacant throne of a kingdom. The younger brother is left in the 
lurch. The newly made king, in the midst of the pomp and 
splendour of royal life, falls a victim to the machinations of a 
courtesan, Delarama by name, who robs him of his precious 
possessions and decamps. Forced to leave his capital, he wanders 
here and there, and eventually succeeds in tracing the where- 
abouts of Delarama. Before he can seize her, she again makes 
good her escape. A search for her proves futile. The same 
strange fate that separated the brothers re-unite them much to 
their dehght. They now go to meet their parents. But, alas, 
their father is reported to be dead and their mother sunk into 
the mire of debauchery with her paramour, the merchant.. 
At last they repair to Halabha, their native place, and the 


1. eg Rath® mausala-su siva-dyyd...,+.. . 
girunya-vanya friyate mayadya |] 1.2 
( Mausala== Muslim )} 


‘elder brother occupies the throne under the name of Ebrahim 
‘while the younger is made crown-prince. a 


(ad) Devotional Poems 


There are numerous compositions of this type. The most 
well-known among them are briefly dealt with below. 


Anandavardhana}, the celebrated poetician, composed the 
Devi-Sataka® in one hundred verses in honour of goddess 
Parvati. The verses are notorious for their highly artificial 
manner, and the matter seems to be of little importance. The 
Janguage is difficult, and Citra-bandhas disfigure it. it may 
seem ludicrous that the very author who, in his Dhvanydloka, 
accords the highest place to suggestion in poetry, should 
take recourse to mannerisms. Anandavardhana perhaps excuses 
himself by his theory that, in the laudation of gods, sentiment 
occupies a subordinate position. Judging from the Devi- 
§ataka we must say that the author, though an excellent 
critic and theoretician, is but mediocre as a poet. He is more 
anxious to display verbal tricks than to express devotional 
fervour. 


The Sioirdvali* of Utpaladeva,t preceptor of Abhinava- 
gupta, consists of twenty brief hymns in which Siva is eulogised. 
The hymns lack poetic or literary distinction being partly simple 
invocations and partly conventionally ornate compositions. 


The Ardhandrisvara-stotra® of Kalhana consists of eighteen 
verses in the elaborate Sardila-vikridita metre. Though alli- 
terative, the style is not wholly strained. 


Or re A 


1. For personal history and works, see account under Poetics {Ch. Iv). 
2. Ed. Kavyamala, XI 


3. Ed., with Keemaraja’s comm., in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
No. 15, Benares, 1902, 


4. For personal history and works, see account undet Pratyabhijis- 
saatra (Ch. VI). - 


6. Hd, Kavyamala, XIV. 
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"the: Tsvare-Sataka! of Avatira andthe Simbe-paficasika® of 
‘sn: unkown ‘poet are probably ‘of Kashmirian origin. These’ 
works, dealing respectively with the eulogy of Siva and the sun- 
god, are examples of fiterary exercise. Mentibn may be made 
of the Sragdharéstotra of Sarvajiiamitra. In his commentaty 
on this Stotta, Jinaraksita informs us that Sarvajfiamitra was 
a pious monk of Kashmir and reputed for his charitable disposi- 
tion. It is said that, having given away all his earthly 
possessions, Sarvajiia wandered about as a mendicant. From 
the Tibetan work, Pag-sam-jon-zang, we learn that Sarvajiia, 
though born in Kashmir, received training in the Naland§, monas- 
tery where he became proficient in the sciences. The name of 
the king, to whom he is said to have sold himself, is Vajramu- 
kuta according to some and Sarana according to others. Some 
information about Sarvajfia is available in TAranatha’s history 
of Buddhism. The Rdja-tarangini (IV. 210) states that Bhikeu 
Sarvajfiamitra lived in Kayyavihara built by king Kayya of 
Lata or Central and Southern Gujarat, and was. subordinate to 
king Muktapida Lalitaditya of Kashmir (early eighth century 
A.D.). King Vajramukuta, mentioned above, might be identical 
‘with Vajraditya, son of Lalitaditya. King Sarana has not yet 
‘been identified. 

The Sragdhard-stotra®, ahymn to goddess Tara, consists of 
thirty-seven stanzas in Sragdharé metre. Apart from the 
‘monotonous sameness of the metre, the Stotra betrays con- 
‘scious effort for the use of various figures of speech and pedantic 
expressions. The hymn reflects pious faith, but Jacks genuine 
‘poetry. 

The Devi-ndma-yildsat. of Sahib Kaula merits a more 
@etailed treatment. It is sfated, in the final colophon, to 
have been composed in Vikrama year 1723 (~1666 A.D.),. 


papain entire 


—® 
1. [bid, XY. 


2. NSP ed., Bombsy, 1889. 
2. Hd., with the sommentary of Jinarakgita in tixe- Banddhpstotra~ 
. gangraha, by S.Vidyebhusana, Asiatic, pea Celicutta, 1903, 
. Bd. M, Kaal, Gabore, 1942. . 
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_ ‘tens biographical information about the author can reas 
"gathered: from the canto-colophons as well as from the account 
, given by the editor of the Devi-ndma-vildsa, who happens 
$9: bea descendant of the author. We learn that Sahib 
! Baula was the son of Krgna Kaula and Buddhi and brother 
of Sudaréana and Siddha. His maternal grand-father is stated 
to have been Siva Rajinaka of Labru family. Sdahib’s wife 
was named Sri Devi. The editor states that Sahib wrote 
. shother work called Kaipavrksa. According to him, the follow- 
ing works also are associated with the name of Sahib Kaula : 
Sivasiddhi-niti Gayatri-mantra-bhdsya, _ Citspharasdrd-dvaya, 
Sacciddnanda-kandali, Siva-Sakti-vildsa, Sdrikastava, Guruvytta- 
cintamani, Sahajarcana-sastikd, Nijaétmabodha, Candra-mauli- 
stava, Suprabhdta-stava, Gitd-sdra and Jdtakeddharana. The 
author’s homage to Siva in the opening verse of the Devi- 
nama-vildsa, his devotion to Siva and Sakti in the body of 
the work and the very names of some of the above works, 
associated with him, clearly testify to his Saivite persuasion. 
The provenance of the work was Kashmir, as the author states. 

in the final colophon. 

The Devi-ndma-vilaésa consists of sixteen cantos each of 
which is styled Bhakti (division or devotion). It opens with 
a romantic description of Mount Kailisa, the abode of Siva 
the different parts of whose body are also described. In | 
canto If the poet describes Nandin, the principal attendant: - 
of Siva, the Darbar of Siva and the homage paid 
to him by other gods. Canto III contains Nandin’s. ° 
eulogistic hymn in honour of Siva whom he beseeches to dis- 
close to him the object of his meditation. In the next 
canto Siva reveals the glory ef his dear spouse Devi, and 
describes her physical beauty from the crown on her head to. 
her toes. Canto V is devoted to the description of the. 

@ snodes of Devi’s worship by various beings created by her, and 
contains a promise to Nandin to reveal the thousand names of" 
the goddess. In cantos VI to XV are recounted the thousand 
names along with the explanation of their respective significance. 
The concluding canto lays down the uses to which the names of 
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iis gaan conta oa and states the merits resulting from their 
recitation. 


' The work is a perfect specimen of the Yecadent Sanskrit 
poetry. Though the author has attempted to make a de- 
parture from the beaten track by writing a devotional work in 
the fashion of a Mah&kavya instead of the stereotyped hymn, ' 
yet he could not get over. the artificialities of the Kavya 
that were widely in evidence in the age in which he lived. 
The alliterative lJanguage, the highly mannered descriptions 
of nature and feminine grace, the use of Citra-bandhas like 
Ardhabhrama, Cakra-bandha, Muraja-bandha, Sarvatobhadra, 
Padma-bandha etc. all betray the author’s attempt at pro- 
ducing a pedantic and laboured work in conformity with the 
conventional canons. The matter, though bespeaking the 
devotional fervour of the author, is slight and the manner is 
his chief concern. The recounting of the one thousand 
names, and their explanation, covering as many as ten cantos 
containing a formidable number of over 1,000 verses, are in- 
deed a colossal waste of time according to the modern 
critic, and exhaust the patience of the reader even with the 
coolest head. The description of the details of Devi’s body 
starting with her head and ending with her toes is extremely 
boring. Such an anatomical description of the limbs of her 
body is extremely inartistic in a poetical composition. The 
use of a variety of metres and a number of figures of both word 
and sense no doubt testifies to the learning of the author, 
but his work remains extremely insipid. 


Of the other hymns, available in print, mention may be 
made of the Bkévapahdra’ of Cakrap&ninatha and the Stava- 
cintamani® of Bhattanarayana. 


1. Hd., with the commentary of Ramyaders, in Kashmir Series of Texte 
and Studies No. 13. 

2. Fad., in the same sexies{Mo. 10), with the commientary of Kgema~ 
raja. 


; ‘Sanskrit . rhetoricians define Koéa-kavya (enthology) as ‘a 
veeti¢s, of detached verses arranged under different sections, 
: Antholigical literature originated in India probably in the eighth 
’ century. of the Christian era or earlier. The early anthologies 
are: ‘pethaps lost or are yet to be recovered. Among the 


extant specimens, those compiled in Kashmir occupy a note- 
“worthy position. 


* 


_' The outstanding Kashmirian work of this class is the 
Subhdsitdvali of Vallabhadeva. Vallabhadeva’s date cannot 
be fixed with certainty. The explicit reference to his anthology, 
contained in the Zikd-sarvasva (1159-60 A.D.), a commen- 
tary by the Bengali Sarvananda on the lexicon Ndmaliti- 
ganusdsana, fixes the lower limit of his date in the middle of the 
twelfth century A.D. The citation, in Vallabhadeva’s work, 
of Jahlana, who is known to have compiled his Sukti-mukdvailt 
in the sixth decade of the thirteenth century, gives rise to diffi- 
‘culty about fixing Vallabhadeva’s date. Again the mention, 
in the anthology, of the poet Jonaraja, whose Kashmirian affi- 
liation is rendered doubtless by the qualifying epithet Rajanaka, 
further complicates the issue of Vallabhadeva’s date. The 
Kashmirian Jonaraja is known to have died in 1459, A.D. 
Under the circumstances, we must assume that either the reference 
in the Zikd-sarvasya is spurious or the Subhdsitavalf had a 
later recension into which verses were interpolated. ~ 
The Subhdsitdvali is a huge work containing. ‘3,527 verses, 
arranged under 101 Paddhatis or sections, aiid’ culled from 
the works of nearly 360 authors. The quoted verses are on 
a wide range of themes including description of the six 
seasons and various objects of nature, womanly grace residing in 
the various parts of a female body, amorous sports, worldly. . 
wisdom and humourous sayings and so on. Apart from it ie 
value as a repository of varied literary mosacis, it is of: 


A. Ed. Peterson and Parab, Bombay, 1886. 
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considerable importaice fom the point of view dt the terry 
history . partiéitarly ‘of Kashmir; Vallabhadeva’s work pre- 
serves from oblivion quite a number of Kashmirian poets 
who or many of whom are otherwise unknown. 


istics Kashmirian anthology of note is the Subhd- 
sita-muktadvali or Sukti-muktdvali, The date of its compila- 
tion, recorded at the end of the work, corresponds to 1257 A.D. 
Though this anthology is generally attributed te Jahlana, 
yet, in reality, it appears? to have been the work of a physician 
named Bhanu. The fact seems to have been that the said physi- 
cian; enjoying the patronage of Jahlana, an army, comman- 
der of the then ruling monarch, out of gratitude associated 
it with the name of his patron. Happily we get consider- 
able information about the family in which Jahlana was born. 
From the introductory portion of the work we learn that 
Jahlana was fifth in descent from one Dadah who was an 
army-commander under the Yadava king Mailugi or Mallugi. 
Son of Lakgmadeva, Jahlana flourished under king Krsna 
who is known to have been installed in 1247 A.D. 


The Suakti-muktavali, as pointed out by R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, appears to have come down in two recensions, one 
shorter and the other longer. The printed edition seems to give 
the composite text incorporating both the recensions. In 
this form it consits of 2,790 verses collected from over 
240 authors and works. Like the Subhdsitdvali of Vallabha, 
its contents are arranged under sections called Paddhatis which 
number 133, and whose themes appear to have been modelled on. 
the earlier Kashmirian anthology. 


The name of Srivara, disciple of Jonaraja, is well-known 
in the literary history of Kashmir. An anthology, called 


: Some of these posts will be mentionad in Appendix I. 
. Ct. jaklasyarthe vyaraci bhigaia bhanun’ seyumigg (vide the fret com . 
cluding vetse of the Sthti-muhléoah.) 


| Sidbhpltavall,’ ig associnted with the name of Scivara who 
"+ flourished in ‘the Jatter half of the fifteenth century, Srivara 
}. “tfuctes verses written by over 380 poets. 


(f) Miscellaneous Poems 


Sambhu appears to have been a court-poet of king 
Hlargadeva of Kashmir (1089-1101 A.D.) This poet wrote 
the Rijendra-karnapira® (ear-ornament of the lord of kings) 
which is an eulogy, in seventy-five verses of varied metres, of his 
patron. Written in a simple style abounding in alliterations 
and repetitions of words, it is a highly exaggerated panegyric of 
Harsa. --Some denominative forms, which appear to have been 
coined by the poet, strike the reader, e.g., kaildsanti (act 
like Kaildsa), ksirodanti (act like the milk-ocean), hamsanti 
(act like the swan) etc. 


The Anyoktii-muktd-lata* (the creeper of pearls in the 
shape of covert speech) of Sambhu, author of the Rdjendra- 
karnapira, contains 108 detached verses written in varied metres. 
The verses, in which figures of speech like pun, alliteration etc. 
abound, are allegorical and devoted to description of natural 
objects, feminine grace etc. About the lovely face of a lady 
the purport of a verse is this : “The beauty of Cupid’s bow, the 
tadiance of a twig, the charm of a lotus-leaf fluttering gently in 
breeze, the grace in a golden lotus—if you have a mind to see 
all this in one place, then, friend, look at the face of the lady 
with fine eye-brows’. The Cakravaka bird pining in separa- ° 
tion is described thus : “The Cakravaka, emaciated and with 


1. Beating the same name as that of Vallabhadeya’s work, it is some- 
times confused with that work. For example, MS. No. 203 and 
204 of 1875-76 belonging to the Bhandarkar Oriental Reseasch 
Institute, Poona, is associated with the name of Grivara, but in 
reality it is Vallabhedeya’s work of the same title. 
'2. Hd, N.J, Kirtane, Bombay, 1872. 
3. Ed, Kavyamata. I, p. 61 £. £. 
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‘his body svetiesd on! account of the rays of the san, shuns the | 
tank, abjures play in lotus-stalks, forsakes the blue lotus, 
does not take to sport in blooming lotuses; but with its’ 
neck fixed on the lotus-stalk feels fatigued’, The language of 
this small work is simple, and the word-pictures are impressive, 

The Vakrokti-paficdsika’ of Ratnakara? is a short work 
in fifty verses written in the form of conversation and fe- 
partees between Siva and Parvati in their love-sport. The 
verses illustrate the figure of speech called Vakrokti in which 
one deliberately misunderstands the words, used by the other, 
in order to make a clever retort. The verses bespeak the poct’s 
ingenuity but naturally lacks spontaneity, and, barring the 
concluding verse, are composed in the Sardtila-vikridita 
metre. Though dealing with divine figures, this short work has 
nothing devotional in it, and the author’s only business is to 
display verbal tricks. 


The Cauri (or, Caura)-surata-poficdsikd,® briefly called 
Caura-paficasikd, is a well-known erotic poem in Sanskrit. An 
evidence of its popularity is the existence of at least three 
recensions of the text. Though of unknown date and author- 
ship, it is generally attributed to Bilhana, the Kashmirian poet. 


The Caura-pajicdsikd, in fifty stanzas, deals with the 
theme of secret love and the loveliness of women in different 
amorous situations. The subject of the poem gave rise to 
various stories about the authorship of the work, and the occa- 


1. Hd. Kavyamals, I, p.p. 102-114. 
2. For personal history, see account under Hara-vijaya in the section on 
epic poems. i 
3. Of the many editions, including those texts which cootain it in a 
frame-story, mention may be made of Haeberlin’s Kivya-samgraha, 
Calcutta, 1647, and of the Kévyamala Series No. XIII, J. Vidya- 
sigara’s Kadvyasaygraha, 1. It was metrically rendered into Koglish 
by EH. Arnold, London, 18968. 
4. The author's name is found also as Cora, Sundara snd Vararuci. An 
account of the persousl history oi Bithega has been given uniler 
poems with istorii shame above { Vide Vihramithadeva-carita,) 


eee 
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the text of the Caura-paficasika appears in the. ‘framework. 
of 2 longer one calied Bilhana-kavya consisting of 164 verses, 

'.. In the Jilhana-kdvya the scene is laid in the place called? 
Mahilepattana.. There reigned a king named Virasitpha whose 
queen, the daughter of the king of Avanti, gave birth to a 
‘daughter called Sasikala or Candralekha who was a para- 

gon of beauty. In course of time, she was placed in charge 
of ‘the Kashmirian poet Bilhaga who was to give her educa- 

” tion, While studying with the poet, the princess fell in love with. 
‘him, and eventually they were united in wedlock ‘according to. 
the Gandharva form. This was followed by their secret 
enjoyment of various amorous sports. One day in a compro- 
mising position the poet was detected by the keepers of the 
harem and reported against. The king, enraged at the outrage 
of the modesty of his daughter, ordered the execution 
of the poet-criminal. Led to the place of execution the 
poet was asked to say prayers to God. Instead of prayer 
he made a declamation in eulogy of his beloved recalling 
the various pleasures enjoyed with her. In course of his im- 
passioned speech, he expressed his desire of getting that very 
princess as his wife in his future lives. The princess, seeing 
her lover in this pitiable condition, made up her mind to. 
put an end to her life, a course which every ideal wife should 
adopt in a similar situation. The queen, informed of her 
resolve, intervened and at her request the king ordered the 
poet to be set free : thus he avoided two grave sins, viz., the 
killing of a Brihmana and putting a woman to death. The 
poet and the princess were then allowed to live as man, and wife, 
and the poet was given a part of the kingdom along with'elephants,, 
horses, chariots and infantry. 

The theme of a teacher falling in love with, and marrying, 
his student is romantic and the poem is unique in the history 
of Sanskrit literature. But, the pictures of erotic enjoy- 
ments and the loyalty of a wife to her husband—these are all 
conventional. The diction, however, is not affected, and the 
metres used are suitable to the theme. 


Ss 

Tatas da asia eee as versions of the 
story not only in Sanskrit but also in Bengali. The main 
characters'in the Jater works are named Suadara and Vidya. 
There is a Sansktit poem called Vidyisundara, and of the 


versions of the story in Bengali poems, that preserved in Bhiira- 
tacandra’s Annadaé-mangala is the most well-known. 


We translate below a few verses of the Bilhana-kdvya, 


in which the condemned lover calls up reminiscences of his be- 
loved. 


“Even to-day I remember her with a voice like that of a 
cuckoo, who, by her gait, tresses and the beauty of eyes, 
surpasses respectively the female swan, the peacock’s tail and 
the eyes of an intoxicated Cakora bird.” (Verse 116). 


“Even to-day I remember her, arrived for a great festival 
in the pleasure-garden along with attendants, frequently casting, 
with eyes turned aside, glances at me, staying by her side, 
with trepidation caused by the people near at hand”. (118) 
Finally the chivalrous lover affirms his resolve not to forget. 
the one whom he once loved. He says, “Even to-day Siva 
does not give up the deadly poison, the tortoise upholds the 
earth attached to its back and the ocean holds the un- 
bearable submarine fire ; those who are of noble deeds keep 
their promise.” (124). The lover considers separation from 
his beloved better thah union, because “in union ‘she is alone 
while in separation the entire world is pervaded by her”. 
“She is in the palace, on every road, in front, behind ; she 
is on the bedstead, in the different directions, on high and below. 
She is inside the heart, she is outside it ; indeed there is nothing 
else to be seen excepting her”. (132). 


—” 


VI. 


‘Philosophical and Religious Literature 


3 ” As we have seen in Chapter III above, into the complex 
“texture of the Kashmirian society were interwoven diverse reli- 
‘gious faiths. Among the orthodox faiths, the most impor- 
tant were Vaisnavism and Saivism. Side by side with these 
Brahmanical faiths Buddhism claimed a considerable number 
of adherents. Of these different faiths, Saivism appears to 
have struck the deepest root in the soil of Kashmir. This is 
evidenced by the foundation of a distinct school of Saivism 
in Kashmir, the school being based on a number of Tan- 
tras, whose provenance is uncertain, and also on treatises 
composed by Kashmirian writers. We propose to deal 
briefly with this literature here, and to set forth an outline of 
the dogmas and doctrines of this school. 


It is noteworthy that neither the six orthodex philosophical 
systems nor the heterodox systems of the Bauddhas, Jainas 
and Carvakas appear to have been vigorously cultivated in 
Kashmir. Some works, however, belong to the orthodox Nyaya 
philosophy as well as to Buddhist logic. Most of the works of 
the latter class are preserved only in Tibetan translation, 
their Sanskrit originals being untraceable. 


The views of some of these systems, notably Sankhya, 
Vedanta and Bauddha, have been refuted by the Saiva 
philosophers in order to establish their own viewpoints. Saivism 
as a philosophical system passed through many vicissitudes 
in this region. At first the dualistic faith prevailed. This 
ultimately gave place to monism probably under the com- 
pelling influence of Satikaracarya. Some of the philosophers 
of Kashmir did not rest content by merely writing learned phi- 
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Josophical works. Yo popularise the quintessence of Saiva 
“philosophy, they composed philosophical hymns. A rematk-. 
able feature of Kashmir Saivism is that, unlike the ortho- 
dox philosophical systems, it does not accept the Veda as the 
final authority, It allows even a Sidra to take to the sath 
of liberation, Cosmopolitan in outlook, it makes no dis- 
tinction between castes or nationalities, 

It is not possible to penetrate the thick veil of obscurity that 
hangs round the beginnings of this school. 

It is clear that Saivism had two successive forms in Kashmir. 
1n the earlier form it belonged to the Pasupata sect, and preached 
a dualistic doctrine. It was, to a great extent, supplanted by 
the Trika system which taught Advaita-tattva or idealistic 
monism. 

The literature of the Trika! system can be broadly classified 
as— 

A Agama-éastra, 
B. Spanda-Sastra, and 
C. Pratyabhijiia-sastra. 


A. Agama-Sastra 


The beginnings of this Sastra are obscure. It is believed to 
have been originally revealed and then handed down by succes- 
sive teachers to their pupils. The chief of the Tantras be- 
Jonging to this Sastra are :-— 

(i) Malini-vijaya ( or, Malini-vijayottara ), 
(ii} Svacchanda, 
Gii) Vijfidna-bhairava, 

(iv) Ucehusma-bhairava, 

(v) Ananda-bhairava (lost), 


1, Theclassification given here, is not orthodox. The followers of the 
system would recognise athreefold division as Para { works dealing 
with the doctrinal aspect ), Apar& { those dealing with the practical - 
and ritual part ) and Parapars { those which combine the nature of 
both Paré and ‘Aparé ). 


| ; {in}, Naisvasa, 
+, @) Svdyambhuva, 


Me e . ‘, (xi) Rudra-yamala. 


ROP ae in: the early stages, these treatises were mostly  inter- 
| preted from the dualistic, even pluralistic, point of View. 

a ‘Agbording to tradition, preserved in Kashmir, the Sive-sttras’ 

:\ ({€.'850 A.D.) were revealed in order to negate the dualistic view 
“aad to establish that the highest form of Sivigama taught pure 
Advaitism. It is believed that Sankaricdrya (c. 9th century) 
yisited Kashmir, and profoundly influenced the Saiva leaders 
there thus supplying the stimulus that led to the formulation of 
the Siva-satras which formed the foundation of the movement 
that followed. 

The Siva-satras thus form the bed-reck on which ‘the edifice- 
of the Trika system stands. The authorship of ‘the Satras 
is unknown, and is attributed to god Siva himself, obviously 
to impart a halo of sanctity to a work of rather late origin. 
Sage Vasugupta, who must have lived in the end of the eighth 
century or beginning of the ninth, is said to have been favoured 
with the revelation of the Sitras. : 

The terse Sitras naturally necessitated the composition of 
commentaries. The commentaries, available today, are the 
Vrtti of unknown authorship, the Vartika of Bh&skara (c. 11th. 
century) and the Vimarsini by Ksemaraja,’ a pupil of Abhi- 
navagupta who flourished probably in the tenth-eleventh century. * 

It is interesting to note that, as the Trika system got a firm 
foothold in Kashmir, some of the aforesaid Tantras, teaching. 
dualism, were interpreted in a new light. The principal. 
commentaries by Ksemaraja, attempting to read Advaitism. 
into the Tantras, are called Uddyota on the Svacchanda,. 
1, Identified by some with Kgemendra, the Keshmirian polymath. 

Others, however, opine that Kgemaraja was called Ksemendra who 

wae different from the above Eyemendra surnamed Vydsadasa. 
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inctig = creteioninny 9f ie stews, 


‘B. Spanda-s‘astra , 
The Sastra takes its name from Spanda meaning vibra- 

tion or activity ; the activity of Siva, the only substratum of the 

universe, is supposed to be the cause of all distinctions. 


This Sastra is based on the Spanda-sitras commonly 
known as Spanda-kdrikds. These Karikds are, in a way, 4 
running commentary on the Siva-sittras, the former trying to 
explain the latter in greater detail without indulging in much of 
philosophical argumentation. Ksemaraja attributes the Spun- 
da-sitras to Vasugupta to whom, as stated above, the Siva- 
sitras are believed to have been revealed. In reality, how- 
ever, these seem to have been composed by Kallata, a pupil of 
Vasugupta.* 


The remaining works of this Sastra are commentaries on the 
Spanda-sitras. Kallata’s Vrtti on the Satras, along with the 
Sitras themselves, constitutes what is called Spanda-sarvasva 
or the essence of the Spanda system.? 


One Ramakantha was the author of the Vivrti which is an 
exposition of the Spanda-sitras. He is credited with the 
authorship of two commentaries, one on the Métariga-tantra 
and the other on the Bhagavadgita, both of which are lost. 
Ramakantha was a pupil of Utpala, the author of the 
Pratyabhijfid-karikds, who flourished towards the close of the 
ninth century A.D. 


1. Kallate, in hie Spanga-vytti, states that he explains the Spandémrta 
revealed to Vasugupta. The Spandamzta is anppcaed by some to have 
been a work by Vaswugupta, But,the word may simply mean ‘the 
nectar in the form of Spanda Philosophy’ without referring to any 
Specific work. 

#, ‘Kallate is said alsote have written Tattvdrtha-ciniimani and Madhu- 
vihin’ both of which are commentaries on the satan aud —Sppeer 
to have bees Tost, - ‘ 


i 


ante eiieeigatert on the Spanda-stitras’ is Ne: Pro- 
it. The’ author of this commentary is one Utpala who 
fs “generally | called Utpala Vaisnava in order to distinguish 
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‘him. “from,” Utpala referred to above. The author of the 
| "Pradipika was later than the author of the Pratyabhijiid-kdrikds, 


Pag eaglier than Abhinavagupta (10th—11th century). 
: hough a commentary on only the first Sutra of the 
; * ghde were the Spanda-samdoha of Ksemaraja explains the 


." gubstance of the entire work. The same Ksemaraja wrote 


also another commentary called Spanda-nirnaya. Ksemaraja 
appears to have written two commentaries on the Siva-siitras, 
the commentaries being called Siva-sitra-vrtii and Siva- 
satra-vimarginit. The works, entitled Para-praveSikd and Tattya- 
samdoha, are also attributed to Ksemaraja. Besides these works, 
Ksemaraja wrote commentaries on the Stava-cintdmani and 
the Utpala-stotravali. 
There is a Siva-satra-vartika by Bhaskara. 


Cc. The Pratyabhijiié-s‘astra 


This Sastra is so called from the fact that it considers 
Tecognition (pratyabhijfid) of the reality as the sine qua non 
for release. It is the Sastra that gave the Trika the dignity of 
philosophy. In the earlier works there is a treatment of only the 
principles. It is in the works of this class that we find, for 
the first time, argumentations or philosophical reasoning 
refuting the views of opponents and establishing those of the 
Trika. Somananda, the-founder of this Sastra, is aptly called 
the originator of reasoning. (tarkasya kartd). 

The basis of this Sastra is the Siva-drsti of Sominanda who 
was probably a pupil of Vasugupta, and flourished towards the 
close of the ninth century A.D. The Siva-drsti consists of see- 
tions called Ahnikas of which the first three and a part of the 
fourth have survived. A verse of the Pard-trimiikd is said 
to have been taken from the seventh Ahnika of the Siva 
drsti. Somananda is known to have written also a Vreti 
or commentary on his own work. This and other works of 
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Seesiccadh aio toe and are known only from. their names re- 
ferred to in later ‘works or from passages quoted from them. 


A mitch shorter, but by far the most ‘important, work of this 
class is the Isvara-pratyabhijfid (also called Pratyabhijiid-siitra 
or Pratyabhijfia-kdrika) by Utpala, pupil of Sominanda and 
teacher of Abhinavagupta, who is to be distinguished from 
Utpala Vaisnava, author of the Spanda-pradipikd. Though 
asummary of the Siva-drsti, yet the Pratyabhijid, being more 
compact in form, superseded the earlier treatise. In course of 
time, the Pratyabhijfid and the commentaries thereon assumed. 
such an importance that the entire Saiva philosophy of Kashmir 
came to be known as Prayabhijfia DarSana outside the pro- 
vince. 

Utpala himself wrote a Vrtti on his work. Besides, he is 
known to have composed two more works, entitled Isvara-siddhi 
and Ajada-pramdtr-siddhi. On Utpala’s Pratyabhijiid-satra 
Abhinavagupta wrote two commentaries; one is called 
Pratyabhijiid-vimarSini or Laghvi Vrtti and the other is en- 
titled Pratyabhijnd-vivrti-vimarsini. The latter is a commen- 
tary on the lost portion of the exposition by Utpala himself. 


Outside the above three classes of literature there are 
other works also. There is quite a number of hymns (Stotras) 
in which the philosophical doctrines are presented in a devo- 
tional form. There are also works dealing with the rites. 
and practices to be observed by a follower of Saivism. 


Abhinavagupta was a prolific writer of whom at least 
forty-one? works are known. Famous alike in the domains 
of poetics, dramaturgy and philosophy he wrote on all these 
subjects. Of his philosophical works, the following have been. 
published hitherto :— 


lL. V. Raghavan. thihks, on certain literary evidences, that Abhinava- 
gupta, wrote also two moreworks hitherto unknown to scholara. The 
works, according to hint, ate entitled Paryantapatctiika and Rahasya- 
paticadaiika, See Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol, XIV. 
1946. pp. 318-328, 
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‘ Tantrdloka, Paramdrtha-sdra, Tantra-sara, Mélini-vijaya- 
yartika, Pardtrimsikd-vivpti, Bodha-paitcadasika, Tantra~ 
vajadhanika, T§vara-pratyabhijfid-vimar sini. 


| Besides the above, a work called Bhagavdgitdrtha-samgraha 
by the same author has also been published. 


Covering thirty-seven chapters, of which fourteen have 
been published so far, the Tantrdloka is by far the best 
known. It deals exhaustively with all matters, ritualistic 
and philosophical, connected with Saivism. Besides, it con- 
tains valuable autobiographical information. It has a well- 
known commentary by Jayaratha,! 


The Paramdrtha-sadra, as the title suggests, deals with the 
essential principles of the Trika system. It is, as the author 
himself states, an adaptation of the Adhira-karikas of Sesa 
Muni. 

The Tantra-sdra is an epitome of the Tantrdloka, a much 
‘shorter summary being the Tantravajadhdanika. 


The Mélini-vijaya-vaértika is a commentary on some of 
the obscure verses of the Malini-vijaya-tantra also called Sripirva 
Sastra. A fragment of the Vartika, discovered hitherto, contains 
the exposition of the first verse only. This portion embo- 
dies a trenchant criticism of some important standpoints 
of Nyaya philosophy. 


The Pardtrimsikd-vivrti (or, -vivarana) is a commentator 
on the Pardtrimsikd the text of which constitutes the conclud- 


ing portion of the Rudra-ydmala-tantra, and gives a re’sume’ 
of the whole of it. 


Written with the avowed object of enabling the less intelli- 
gent of his pupils to have an idea of the essentials of monis- 
tic Saivism, the Bodha-paficadasika consists of sixteen verses 
-of which fifteen (paficadasa) deal with the subject-matter and the 
sixteenth explains the purpose of such a composition. 


—_ 


1. For pesonal history, see Chapter IV. 
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The isvara-pratyabhijiid-vimarasini (briefly called Vimar- 
Sint or Laghvi Vimarsini) is a commentary on the Isvara- 
pratyabhijfig-sitras of Utpalacirya, 

Of the remaining philosophical works of Abhinava, some are 


available in manuscripts while others are known only from 
references in other works. 


It is interesting to note that Abhinava’s works include a 
anumber of hymns which are more philosophical than 
devotional. These Stotras, in a lyrical garb, set forth the 
‘quintessence of the Trika philosophy, and belong to the class of 
hymns which serve as a medium of popularising the doctrine 


and dogmas of particular sects. The well-known Stotras 
-of Abhinava’s are : 


Krama-stotra, Bhairava-stava, Paramartha-carca 


MahopadeSa-vimsSati, Anuttarastika, Paramartha- 
dvadasika, Dehastha-devata-cakra-stotra, Anubhava- 
nivedana. 


The Pratyabhijfid-hrdaya of Ksemaraja is a compendium, 
and is regarded as an important work on the system. 

Kashmir Saivism has much in common with the Sinkhya 
system of philosophy.. But, the former differs from the 
‘latter in some fundamental principles, as we shall notice in the 
following re’sume’ of the Saiva philosophy of that valley. 


Siva-Sakti 


The superstructure of Kashmir Saivism rests on two 
pillars, viz. Siva and Sakti. Siva, who is also designated 
as Paramesvara, Para Samvit, Caitanya or Parama Siva, is 
the Atman or the immutable reality residing in all beings 
and objects separately as well as in the universe totally. He is 
the experiencing principle as distinguished from what is 
experienced or the means of experience. He is eternal and in- 
finite being beyond the limits of time, space and form. He has 
a twofold aspect, viz., one of immanence.and the‘other of trans- 
wendency. He pervades the universe (Visvamaya), but is 
beyond all universal manifestation (Vifvattirna). 

8 
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The immanent aspect of Siva is called Sakti which is, 
therefore, not an independent entity but his creative energy. 
Sakti has the following principal modes of which there is an in- 
finite variety :— 


(1) Cit-éakti —by this Parama Siva shines by him- 
self like the sun even when there is no 
object to reveal or shine on. - 


(2) Ananda--sakti—It is with the help of this Sakti that the 
Supreme Lord realises absolute bliss. 


(3) Iccha-Sakti —the volition which makes Parama Siva 
feel supremely able and of irresistible will 
so that he can do or create something. 


(4) Jina-Sakti —the power by which Parama Siva brings 
all objects in conscious relations with 
himself and with one another. 


(5) Kriy-Sakti —this is Parama Siva’s power of assuming 
all kinds of form. 


The universe is manifested by Parama Siva in his Sakti 
aspect. He becomes the universe, and he pervades it though he 
is always transcendent. The universe is manifested when there is 
Unmesa or opening of Sakti, its manifestations disappear 
when there is her Nimesa or closing up. Unmesa is also 
called Udaya, Abhdsana or Srsti. Nimesa is equated to Pralaya. 
Creation (srsti) is followed by dissolution (pralaya) in a cyclic 
order, a complete cycle being called a Kalpa. 


The Tattvas 


Underlying the endless variety of objects and beings in 
the universe, manifested as a result of the Unmesa of Sakti, 
there are a few factors (tettvas). These factors or Tativas are as 
follows. The five constituents of the material universe are 
Solidity (Ksiti), Liquidity (4p), Formativity (Tejas), Aeriality 
(Marut) and Vacuity (Vyoman). These are collectively called 
Pafica Bhitas. ‘ ° 
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There are five principles which, appearing in the body, consti- 
tute the five motor-organs (Karmendriyas), viz., the organ of 
handling (Pani), the organ of locomotion (Pada), the organ of 
rejection (Payu) and the organ of creation (Upastha). 

The five sensory organs (Jadnendriya) are the eye, the ear, 
the tongue, the nose and the skin. 

The five subtle elements (Janmatra) of sense-perception 
are Sabda (sound), Sparsa (touch), Rapa (form), Rasa (taste) 
and Gandha (odour). 


The Antahkarana or the inner organ is constituted by 
Manas (faculty of concretion and imagination), Ahamkdra 
(faculty of self-arrogation, the Ego) and Buddhi (faculty of 
judgment). 


Prakrti-Purusa. 


These are the two principles of the limited individual 
subject-object. Prakrti is the source of all kinds of feeling. 
It affects the experience as pure consciousness of awareness in 
which there is no action or movement, as a moving passion or as 
stupefaction or dulness. The limited individual being, that 
experiences these feelings, is called Purusa. The Purusas, 
produced by the Ultimate Reality through the process of Abhisa, 
realise themselves as different and separate from one another. 
This realisation of theirs is like the realisation of a number of 
living cells that experience themselves as distinct and sepa- 


rated from one another though they have a common source 
of life. 


It is in the conception of Purusa and Prakyti that the 
Saiva system of philosophy makes a notable departure from 
the Sankhya system. Purusa and Praksti of the Safnkhya are the 
ultumate realities from which creation proceeds ; they are eternal 
and unlimited. In the Trika system Purusa and Prakyti are de- 
rivatives and, as such, limited. According to the Sankhya, 
the numerous Purusas are independent entities while the Trika 
system lays down that they are but manifestations of the one 
Ultimate Reality. Purusa of the Sankhya is always unaffected, 
but, according to the Trika, he is not always unaffected. 
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Like Puruga Prakrtis also are innumerable, one for each 
Puruga. While the Purusa and the Prakrti of the Sankhya are 
the uncaused cause of the universe, they are, according to 
the Trika, produced by May. A Prakyti is the equipoise of 
the three Gunas of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, It is stirred to 
creative activity for the sake of Purusa by Ananta. Prakrti is 
independent in its activity, according to the Sankhya. While 
Prakrti is one according to Sankhya, it is many according 
to Trika. On the part of the Purusa there is no specific experience 
of the Prakrti, but only a vague feeling of something. 


The Tattvas of the Trika philosophy, enumerated above, 
agree with those of the Sankhya. But, as the former regards 
Purusa as a derivative, it recognises the following additional 
Tattvas. 


The additional Tattvas and Maya. 
The following are the six principles of subjective limitation : 

(i) Kala—limitation with regard to duration of pre- 
sence and simultaneity of experience. 

(ii) Niyati—restriction in regard to presence, as in space. 

(iii) Raga—limitation in regard to interest, leading to 
attachment to some objects or selection. 

(iv) Vidya—limitation as to the sphere of cognition. 

(v) Kala—limitation as to the authorship or power to 
accomplish, leading to limited activity. 


The above five are together called Kaficukas (sheaths or 
cloaks) which are supposed to envelop the Purusa or the limited 
individual. 


Miya of the Trika system is, unlike the Maya of the Vedanta 
creating illusory forms, the limiting, self-forgetting and differen- 
tiating power. Through the power of Maya the phenomenal 
world comes into being. It ig through the force of Maya 
again that the above limitations arjse, and the infinite experience 
reveals itself in a number of limited experiences or Purugas. 
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This Maya is sometimes regarded as the sixth Kaficuka enwrap- 
ping the Purusa. 

The following are the five principles of the universal sub- 

ject-object :~— 

(1) Suddha-vidya—the principle of correlation in the univer- 
sal experience between the experiencer 
and the experienced. 

(2) ISvara-tattva —the principle of identification in the 
universal experience between what are 
thus correlated. 

(3) Sadakhya tattva 

or 
Sadagiva-tattva —the principle of Being, that from 
which or in which the experience of 
Being begins. 


(4) Sakti-tattva —the principle of negation and poten- 
tialisation of the universal experience. 

(5) Siva-tattva —the principle of the pure experiencer 
by itself, with all experience of objects. 
and means of experience absolutely 
suppressed. 


Process of manifestation and evolution. 


The manifestation of the Universe, as we have seen above, 
is the expression of the ideas or the experience of Parama Siva. 
The process of this manifestation, according to the Trika, is 
called Abhdsana or Abhdsa. It is much the same as the 
Viverta of the Vedanta with some marked difference. According 
to those who recognise Vivarta, the appearances are mere names 
and forms (Namariipa) which are not essentially real, being 
for ever non-existent in the Supreme Reality which, according 
to the Vedanta, is Brahman. The advocates of the Abhdsa, how- 
ever, hold that the appearances are real inasmuch as they 
are aspects of the ultimate reality which, according to the Trika 
system, is Parama Siva, Abhdsa is the name of that process by 
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which the source, revealing manifestations, itself remains un- 
affected and undivided. 


The order of evolution of the universe, recognised by the 
Saivas, is substantially the same as that in the Sanikhya though 
Saivism has some noteworthy features of its own.1 


Bondage and liberation 


Man’s bondage is caused by the ignorance (ajfidna) of the 
teahty. According to Ksemaraja, the soul, which is of the 
nature of consciousness, considers itself to be finite ; though 
independent it identifies itself with the body. It becomes obli- 
vious of the unreality of the world apart from Siva and of 
its identity with Siva. Thus, the indwelling pure conscious- 
ness in each of us is obscured by unreal upddhis or limitations. 


The continuous recognition (pratyabhijfid) of the reality, 
viz. man’s identity with Siva, is the only pre-requisite of 
release or liberation from bondage. The soul, having recog- 
nised its oneness with God, enjoys pure bliss. This realisation 
on the part of the soul is possible through deep yogic meditation. 
Though the individual soul is nothing but the universal soul, 
yet the former’s recognition of this fact is not redundant but the 
sine qua non of liberation. This may be clear from an 
analogy. A love-lorn lady is naturally eager to meet her 
lover. But, the mere presence of the lover by her side brings 
her no solace. She must recognise him to be her lover in order 
that her anguish may*be assuaged. , 


Abhinavagupta recognised three classes of emancipated 
souls, viz. 
(i) those merged in the Supreme (pramukta), 
(ii) those united with him in his manifested phase (apara- 
mukta), and 
(iii) those yet residing in the body (jivanmukta). 


Liberation, according to the Saakhya, can be attained through 
the correct knowledge of the twenty-four categories (tattvas) of 


1. For details, see KE. C, Pandey, Absinavagupta. ' 
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this system as distinct from the self. The Trika criticises this 
view by holding that this knowledge of distinction is possible . 
neither in Prakrti mor in Purusa; the former is insentient 
while the latter is absolutely passive. 


As we have said in the beginning of this chapter, no system 
of philosophy, orthodox or heterodox, other than Saivism 
appears to have been extensively cultivated in Kashmir although 
there are some works on these systems. Jayanta Bhatta is the 
outstanding figure in the domain of orthodox philosophy, his 
special field having been Nyaya. From his own account, set 
forth in the Nydya-mafijari, we learn that Jayanta’s ancestors 
were Bengali. We are further told that one of his ancestors 
migrated to Kashmir and that Jayanta’s grandfather, Kalya- 
nasvamin, after performing a sacrifice, got the grant of the vil- 
lage of Gauramilaka. In a verse! of the Nydya-mafjari 
Jayanta mentions king Sankaravarman (883-902 A.D.). The 
use of the finite verb, in the said verse, in Lif? tends to in- 
dicate that the event, referred to, did not take place before the 
eyes of Jayanta. The fact, however, seems to be that Jayanta 
wrote this work while incarcerated under the orders of the said 
king ; this event is referred to in a verse® of the Nydya-maiijari. 
Jayanta’s father’s name is mentioned as Candra. 

According to the testimony of the Kddambari-kathdsdra, 
written by Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, Saktisvamin, Jayanta’s 
great grand-father, was a minister of king Muktapida Lalita- 
ditya of the Karkota dynasty in the middle of the eighth century. 

That Jayanta attained great celebrity by the time of Gan- 
geSa, the renowned neo-logician of Mithila of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is proved by the reverential reference by the latterto the 
former as jarannaiydyika (hoary logician). 


1. tadapurvamit uiditua nworayamisa dharma-tativajiiah| 
vija fankavavarma. na punar-jainidi-matam. || 

2. Used to indicate a past event that took place beyond the eyes of 
the speaker. 

3. rignt tu gahvare’ smin-nasabdake bandhane vinibito'ham |} 
grantha- vacani-vinodad tha hi mayi vasar&% gamitah, 


7 
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Jayanta’s homage to Siva, in his work, reveals his Saivite 
petsnasion, But, he docs not appear to be a follower of 
‘the Trika sysiem either of the Pratyabhijfia or of the Spanda 
school, On the contrary, he seems to be averse to monism. 
He was 2 Braéhmana logician who, in his Nydya-mafjari, an in- 
dependent exposition of the Nyaya-sitras, took great pains 
t© combat the heterodox views of the Buddhists who appear 
to have exercised powerful influence on the contemporary 
society. The following verse of the Nydya-maijjari (7th. Abnika} 
is a bitter satire directed against the inconsistencies between the 
practices and profession of the Buddhists : 


nastydtma phala-bhoga-mdiram-atha ca svargaya 
caityadrcanam 
samskarah ksaniké yuga-sthitibhrtascaite viharah krtah | 
sarvam Sinyam-idam yastini gurave dehiti cddisyate 
sauddhdndm caritam kimanyad iyati dambhasya bhimih 
para. || 


The author, in a bantering manner, holds that the Buddhists 
one the one hand, deny the existence of soul, while, on the other, 
construct caityas (towers) for attaining heaven. While hold- 
ing everything to be momentary, they build monasteries 
designed to last for an age. They say that all this is a void, 
but ordain that wealth should be given away to the preceptor. 


Taking a bird’s eye view of the contents of the Nydya- 
maiijari* we find that Jayanta minutely discusses the nature 
of words and their meanings. In explaining verbal knowledge 
he totally rejects the Anvitabhidhina of the Mimamsakas of 
the Prabhakara school; according to their view, words do 
hot express their sense generally but connectedly, i.c., they have 
a power to denote not only things but also their purport or con- 
nexion along with them. Jayanta partially dismisses the Abhi- 
hitanvaya-vada of the Bhatta school of Mimamsakas accord- 


ft eS gated niet 
1. Ed. Vizienagram Sanskrit Series, 1895, 


Also published by Calcutta University with Bengali translation (Vol. 
1 im 1939). 
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ing to whom: verbal knowledge is dependent upon connexion 
which is automatically understood among the meanings 
conveyed by words individually in a sentence. He seeks to 
amend the latter view by recognising fdtparya as a function which 
makes us realise the connexion among the meanings of the consti- 
tuent words in the form of the import of the entire sentence. 


It should be noted that Jayanta rejects the idea of Sphota: 
which, according to the grammarians, is the essence of sound 
revealed by a letter, word or sentence. 


Jayanta criticises the doctrines of apoha (knowledge of 
a thing by the exclusion of its opposites), ksana-bhariga 
(momentary existence), Srutyaprdmanya (denial of Vedic 
authority) and is varabhanga (denial of the existence of God) ; 
these doctrines were advocated by Kalyanaraksita and Dharmot- 
tara. 


Jayanta attempts to refute the view of the Buddhists that 
there are only two means of valid knowledge, viz. Pratyaksa 
(perception) and Anumana (inference). He criticises also their 
objection to the existence of soul and their insistence on the un- 
reality (Suényata) of the external world. 

Jayanta’s other work on Nyaya philosophy is the Nydya- 
kalikd.1 That it was a well-known treatise is testified to by its 
mention by Gunaratna in the Saddarsana-samuccaya-vptti 
(1409 A.D.) It gives a bare outline of the author’s expo- 
sition, set forth in greater detail in his other work, of Gotama’s 
Nyéya-sitra dealing with sixteen categories, In the con- 
cluding verse, the author states that the work is meant for 
beginners (bdla-vyutpattaye). 

Bhasarvajfia, author of the Nydya-sdra, was probably a 
Kashmirian. His name resembles that of the Kashmirian 
Sarvajiiamitra who composed the well-known Sragdhara- 
stotra, Most of the manuscripts of the Nydya-sdra and of” 


1. Ed. Gopinath Eaviraj, Sarasvat] Bhavana Texts, Benares,, 
1925. 
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its commentaries have been found in Kashmir or its neighbouring 
places. Bhdsarvajiia’s date has not yet been fixed with 
-certainty.' His work reveals his Saivite persuasion; he 
opens it with a salutation to Siva and ends it with the convic- 
tion that salvation can be attained only through the sight of Siva. 

. His work also betrays Buddhistic influence. Both Saivism 
and Buddhism reached the pinnacle of glory in Kashmir towards 
the close of the ninth century A.D. This has led some scholars 
to think that Bhdsarvajfia flourished about this time. 


The Nydya-sdra* is a short tract on logic. In consonance 
with the contemporary practice, Bhasarvajfia deals only with 
Pramana or sources of valid knowledge. According to him, 
Pramana is of three kinds, viz. Pratyaksa (perception), Anumana 
‘(inference) and Agama (scriptural testimony). Thus he makes 
a departure from the Nydya-sitra which recognises a fourth 
Pramana, viz. Upamana (comparison). The threefold division 
of Pram4na is in line with the philosophy of the Samkhya 
school and of the Jainas, but differs from that of the Buddhists 
who recognise only two sources of valid knowledge, viz. percep- 
tion and inference. Like the Bauddha and Jaina writers Bhi- 
sarvajfia divides inference into Svarthanumana (that for the 
sake of one’s self) and Pararthinumana (that for the sake of 
others). Like them again he describes fallacies of minor term 
‘(paksdbhasa), fallacies of example (drstdntdbhdsa) etc. The 
topics like Chala, Jati etc., which occupy a prominent place 
in the Nydya-siitra, are dealt with by Bhiasarvajiia in con- 
nexion with Pararthanumana. He deals, at considerable 
length, with Vada or a mode of argumentation in a dispute bet- 
ween two parties. Liberation (moksa), according to Bhiasarvaj- 
fia, consists in the final deliverance of the soul from pain and 
-attainment of eternal bliss.2 In this his view agrees with that of 
the Bhajja school or Mimamsakas according to whom bliss can 


oe eeeFeFN 
1. Hd, with the Nyiya-tiparya-dipika commentary of Jayaa mha 
Sarl, by S. C. Vidyabhusana, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1910. 
2. amena sukhena wtsieta Gtyantiki duhkhanivritih purugasya mokgah| 
Ny*tya-stra, p, 41. ‘ 
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be eternal, but differs from that of Gautama who denies the 
eternality of pleasure. 


From the foregoing sketch of the contents of the Nyéya- 
sara the influence of the Buddhist and Jaina logicians on Bha- 
sarvajiia is evident. 


As many as eighteen commentaries on the Nydya-sdra are 
known—a fact which sufficiently testifies to its popularity. Of 


the commentaries, the Nydya-kalikd is by the Kashmirian Jayanta 
Bhatta. 


Ravigupta, a poet, dialectician and Tantric teacher, is 
known to have been born in Kashmir. Preceptor of the 
Tantric monk Sarvajfiamitra, author of the Sragdhard-stotra, 
Ravigupta appeats to have flourished about the first quarter of 
the eighth century A.D. His work on logic, the Pramdnavartika- 
vrtti, is a gloss on Dharmakirti’s Pramdna-vartika. Unfor- 
tunately the original work of Ravigupta has net yet been 
recovered. Its Tibetan translation is preserved in the Bstan- 
ghyur. 


Dharmottaracarya appears to have flourished in Kashmir 
about the middle of the ninth century A.D. He was a pupil of 
Kalyanaraksita and Dbarmakaradatta. He is mentioned by 
Ratnaprabha Siri, author of the Syddvada-ratndvatarika 
(c. 1181 A.D.) Dharmottaracirya wrote the following 
works :— 

(i) Nydya-bindu-tika? —a commentary on Dharma- 
kirti’s Nydya-bindu. 

(ii) Pramana-pariksa —It is preserved in Tibe- 
tan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, the original 
work being untraceable, 


’ 


1, Pubhshed in Bibliotheca Indica Seties, Calcutta, 
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(ii) Apoha-nama-prakarana—it deals with the determina- 


(iv) Paraloka-siddhi 


(v) Ksana-bhanga-siddhi 


tion of a thing by the exclu- 
sion of its opposites. The 
original work has not been 
traced. Its Tibetan trans- 
lation exists in the Bstan- 
bgyur. 


—proof of the existence of the 


other world. Its Tibetan 
translation only is found in 
the Bstan-hgyur. The trans- 
lation was prepared during 
the lifetime of Harsa Deva, 
king of Kashmir (1089-1101 
A.D.). 


—proof of the momenta- 


riness of things. Its Tibe- 
tan translation alone is pre- 
served in the Bstan-hgyur. 


(vi) Pramana-viniscaya-tika—a commentary on the Pra- 


mana-viniscaya of Dharma- 
kirti. Its Tibetan transla- 
tion, prepared by the 
Kashmirian Pandita Para- 
hita Bhadra, is preserved in 
the Bstan-hgyur, and the 
Sanskrit original has not 
been recovered. 


Arcaja, author of the Hetubindu-vivarana, appears, from 


the concluding portion of the work, to have lived in Kash- 
mir. From the beginning of the same work we learn that he 


was a Brahmana. 


The Sanskrit original of the work has not come 


to light. Its Tibetan translation, which is stated to havé been 
prepared in Kashmir, is preserved in the Bstan-hgyur. 
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Arcata’s work is a commentary on Dharmakirti’s Hetu- 
bindu, and is divided into four chapters dealing respectively with 
identity (svabhdva), effect (kdrya) non-perception (anupalabdhi) 
and explanation of the Six Characteristics  (sof-laksana- 
yydkhyd). 


Dénagila or Danaéfrila is known to have been born in Kash- 
mir. He was a Buddhist preceptor at the Jagaddal monas- 
tery of Bengal in the reign of king Mahipala (c. 988-1038 A.D.). 
Danafsila’s work, Pustaka-pdthopdya, on the method of read- 
ing books, is preserved in Tibetan translation, prepared by the 
author himself, in the Bstan-hgyur. 


Sankarinanda was born in a Brahmana family in Kashmir 
sometime towards the middle of the eleventh century A.D. He 
wrote the following works on logic :— 


(i) Pramana-vartika-tika —a gloss on the Pramdna- 
vartika of Dharmakirti. 
The original work is not 
available. It is preserved 
in Tibetan translation in 
the Bstan-hgyur. 


{ii) Sambandha-pariksanusara_ —a commentary on the 
Sambandha-pariks@ of 
Dharmakirti. It exists 
only in Tibetan translation 
in the Bstan-hgyur. 


(iii) Apoha-siddhi —proof of the existence of a 
thing by the exclusion of 
its opposites. The Sans- 
krit original is lost. Its 
Tibetan translation, pre- 
pared by the Kashmirian 
scholar Manoratha, exists 
in the Bstan-heyur. 
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(iv) Pratibandha-siddhi —proof of casual con 
nexion. This work is not 
traceable, Its Tibetan 
translation is preserved in 
the Bstan-hgyur. 


Jinamitra, a native of Kashmir, is known to have visited 
Tibet in the company of Sarvajfiadeva, DanaSila and such other 
celebrities of the day, and helped the local scholars in translating 
Sanskrit books into Tibetan. Jinamitra flourished towards the 
close of the tenth century A.D. His work, Nydya-bindu- 
pinddrtha, setting forth the purport of Dharmakirti’s Nydya- 
bindu, is preserved in Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur. 
The Sanskrit original is untraceable. 


Ratnavajra, author of the Yukti-prayoga, was born in a 
Brahmana family of Kashmir, which embraced Buddhism. 
A profound scholar in the Buddhist literature. Ratnavajra 
travelled to Magadha and received the royal diploma of the uni- 
versity of Vikramasila4. Then he returned to Kashmir whence 
he went to Tibet where he was honoured as Acdrya. He 
flourished probably in the tenth century A.D. The Sanskrit 
original of his work, entitled Yukti-prayoga (application of 
reasoning), has not been recovered. It exists in Tibetan 
translation in the Bstan-hgyur. 


Besides hymns dealing with philosophical doctrines, Kashmir 
produced also metrical works for the clear exposition of aspects 
of philosophy. One such work is the NareSvarapariksa' of 
Sadyojyoti. The author, believed to be a Kashmirian, men- 
tions, in the colophon, one Ugrajyoti as his preceptor. 
We know practically nothing about the personal history of: the 
author, The great pains he appears to have taken in order. 
to tefute the views of the Buddhists tend to indicate that,: at 
his time, Buddhism was a powerful force in Kashmir to reckon 
with. It was in the period between the eighth and the ninth 


1. Ed, M. Kaul, Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, No. 45, Srinagar. 
1926, with Ramakan{ha’s cammentary called Prakasa. 
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century that Buddhism began to decline in that valley. We- 
may, therefore, assume that the author flourished prior to- 
the eighth century A.D. Besides the above work, Sadyojyoti 
is credited with the authorship of also the Bhoga-karikas and the’ 
Paramoksa-nirasakarikas. He also wrote commentaries on. 
the Rudratantra and the Svdyambhuva-tantra. The subject- 
matter of these Tantras is epitomised in his two works called 
Tattva-samgraha and Tattvatraya. 


The NareSvara-pariksaé is written in three chapters called 
Kandas, the number of Kdarikas (memorial verses) in the- 
chapters being 75, 31 and 183 respectively. As the title 
suggests, the work is an examination of the individual soul (nara) 
and the Supreme Being (Jfvara). The interest and impor- 
tance of the work lie in the fact that it is virtually the sole extant 
source of our knowledge about the Dualistic School of Kashmir 
Saivism. As we have seen above, the well-known philosophi- 
cal works of Kashmir deal with idealistic monism. 


In the first chapter of the Naresvara-pariksd, the author at 
first tries to prove the existence of the individual self as the 
knower, doer and enjoyer of the fruits of his actions. Then he 
goes on to establish that the Individual self is distinct from the 
Supreme Being. In vindicating his position he takes pains 
to refute the arguments put forward by the Buddhists ‘and 
the followers of idealistic monism against his views. The Bud- 
dhists deny the external existence of the soul. Sadyojyoti, 
however, argues that cognition itself is the soul that experiences 
a diversity of objects and retains their impressions. The momen- 
tariness of the soul, as advocated by the Buddhists, is un- 
tenable in view of the fact that the following moment of cogni- 
tion perceives the preceding one; had the previous cogni- 
tion been momentary it would not have lasted till the fol- 
lowing cognition. The author ingeniously argues to show 
that all the individual souls are not identical. It is a com- 
mon experience that, at a particular time, while one individual 
feels pleasure another feels pain. The very fact that there is 
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‘the simultaneous existence of two opposite feelings proves that 
the individual souls are different from one another ; had they 
been identical there would have been the same feeling among 
them, 


In the second chapter of the work, the author seeks to estab- 
Jish the existence of the Lord who fashioned the universe. 
"The Mimamsa and Sankhya schools of philosophy deny the 
‘existence of such a Lord, their view being that the objects 
of the world are formed out of matter and action. Sadyojyoti 
argues that the earth etc., having parts like a jar, are effects 
‘which must have required an intelligent architect! ; this 
architect is the Lord. Matter and action, according to him, 
cannot be the efficient cause because both of them are inanimate 
and devoid of volition. The author rules out the plurality of 
the agents of the world, his argument being that the world, des- 
pite the varieties in it, tends to fulfil one single aim of its archi- 
tect. He explains destruction as the period of rest of the prin- 
ciples of creation, such rest being necessary for the restora- 
tion of their used up energy. 


The author takes recourse to the time-honoured doctrine of 
Karman in order to refute the charge of unkindness levelled by 
people against the Lord. The pleasure or pain, experienced 
by a person, is merely the fruit of his own action done in the 
previous existence. It is the mercy of the Lord that he dis- 
penses justice to people in accordance with their own actions, 


The third and the last chapter of the NareSvara-pariksd em- 
bodies the author’s arguments in support of his view that 
the Lord is superior to the individual soul. He also tries to 
refute the counter-arguments of the opponents on some of the 
antricate questions. In establishing the superiority of the 
Supreme Being the author holds that a man may be the parent 
of a child. But, his power is limited only to the physical part 
of his progeny. Even in this part the adroit arrangement of the 
different parts requires a superior iatelligence. Moreover, the 
$e ge pS 
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wationality of the progeny is completely beyond the power 
of the begetter. Thus, the existence of a more intelligent 
being than man has got to be postulated. The author rejects 
the view of the Mim4msi school of philosophy that the Veda is 
eternal and without any author. He argues that soul is as 
much a product as rice or wheat is. As rice or wheat is pro- 
duced by someone, so also the Veda, which is nothing but a 
conglomeration of sound-units, must have been the work of 
someone, The Veda contains matters far beyond the ken of 
human beings so that it was composed by a superhuman being, 
ie. the Lord. The Mimamsakas deny the composition of 
the Veda by the Lord at the time of the total destruction of the 
old world and the creation of the new one. They do so on the 
ground that such destruction or creation lacks proof. Against 
this view our author holds that these can be inferred by 
observing that men in their thousands are being born and 
dying every day. The Lord, according to our author, is free 
from the fetters to which human beings are subjected. He is 
omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent. Liberation, accord- 
ing to Sadyojyoti, consists in the identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Lord. Man, who is of limited power, 
cannot attain to liberation unless favoured by Him. The acti- 
vity of the Lord can achieve things by mere will, but man has to 
act for such achievements. 
Sadyojyoti writes usually with ease though at places his 
remarks are not intelligible without the help of the com- 
mentary. He appears to have written the work for the general 
reader; he uses common _ syllogisms and gives familar 
examples. He never indulges in prolixity and pedantry. 
He, however, could not shake off the influence of his age in which 
faith in the goblins, magic spells and mantras widely prevailed. 


The Kadma-kald-vijdsat of Punyanandiacarya is a philoso- 
phical work in metrical form. We do not know anything about 


Eid. M. R. Shastri, Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, No 12, 
Bombay, 1919. 
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the personal history of the author. He is believed to have been @ 
Kashmirian. From his homage to Maheéa in the opening 
verse of the work he appears to have been a Saiva. The Kama- 
kald-vildsa' or the ‘Charm of Kamakala’, in 55 verses, deals 
with the nature of the Supreme Energy of Siva and the effect of 
knowing it. The Supreme Energy of Siva is variously 
designated as Tripurasundari, Adya Sakti, Para Sakti, Kama- 
kal4 etc. The knowledge of Kamakala pervades the uni- 
verse, but transcends the thirty-six Tattvas or principles 
(tattvatita). This knowledge is fourfold, viz. Para, Pasyanti, 
Madhyama and Vaikhari. One who acquires it obtains libera-~ 
tion. The author incidentally deals with such topics as Bindu, 
Cakra, the creation of the subtle element (tanmdtra), the 
gross elements (bAdta), the senses etc. 


The Vatulandtha-sitras*, comprising thirteen Sitras, briefly 
fays down the means, called Sahasa or Anupaya, by which 
one can acquire the real nature or consciousness which is 
beyond all imagination. Sdhasa, literally meaning a sudden 
event, is the highest state of inspiration. A devotee can obtain 
it by the grace of the spiritual seer who may chance to cast a 
merciful glance at him or extend his helping hand. The state of 
Sdhasa is a sort of great vacuum (mahdSinya) entry into which 
becomes possible by the bursting open of both the slabs (ubhaya- 
pattod-ghatanat). The life-current always flowing through 
the seven cavities is the upper slab, and the same when 
flowing through two cavities 1s called the exhaling breath which 
is the lower slab. Firm stay in the universal consciousness 
results from the destruction of the couple. Each of the five 
gross elements (pafica-bhiita) as the perceiver and the perceived 
is represented as a couple. The indescribable state occurs when 
the three veils (kaficukas) are shaken off. The three veils 
are bhavika or tanmdatras, bhautika or pafica-bhitas and 
Sanya which last stands either for that which is motioniess or for 
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that which is identical with desire. Sound alone is glorified frotm 
among the manifestations of the appearance and disappearance’ 
of the four forms of utterance, viz. Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama. 
and Vaikhari. The realisation of the Supreme Brahman, which 
is identical with transcendental consciousness dawns upon 
one who has enjoyed the triple happiness in the Mialadhara, 
Payodhara and Adhara. Miladdhdra stands for the great 
sound appearing as the first expression of consciousness ; it, 
is so called because it is the basis of all kinds of consciousness. 
Payodhara denotes the same first flutter of consciousness which 
holds the form of universal consciousness appearing as the 
support of all things and regarded as milk due to its all-nourish- 
ing quality. Adhara means destruction as representing the 
involutive consciousness ; it puts an end to all creatures 
sentient and insentient. Eternal communion with the real self 
is brought about by the full development of the four deities, viz. 
hunger, thirst, jealousy and meditation. Hunger, bent on de- 
vouring all things, is to be considered as finai dissolution. 
Thirst, drying up all things, is to be regarded as dissolution. 
Jealousy, giving rise to the dualistic conception of the perceiver 
and the perceived, constitutes the existential stage. Meditation, 
involving desires and ideas, is creation. The dawning of the 
Great Rays. i.e. Supreme Enlightenment follows the emanation 
of the twelve currents. Of the twelve currents, six are consti- 
tuted by the mind and the five sensory organs while the other 
six are the five motor organs and the intellect. The ungraded 
inspiration follows the five functions (carydpajicaka), viz. 
andSritd, avadhitd, unmattad, sarva-ksayad and mahd-vydptikd. 
The great enlightenment (mahd-bodha) results in the obliteration 
of merit (pumya) and sin (papa) ; it is free from the taint of desires 
and such ideas as the knower, the knowledge and the knowable. 
The attainment of unity takes place through the acquisition - 
of the wonderful Mudra and by concentration on the real nature. 
The aim of the author of this little book is to bring 
home the means of attaining Supreme Light in the terse, yet 
simple, aphoristic style. Of Vatilanatha, with whose name 
the tract is associated, we know practically nothing. From the 
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fact that neither the author nor his work is mentioned anywhere 
in the extensive Saiva literature that developed from the 9th. 
century to the 12th, it seems that the author flourished after the 
12th. century A.D. 


The Siitras have been commented upon by one Anantasakti- 
‘pada. 


The Janma-marana-vicdra! of Bhatta Vamadeva is a 
short work written in prose with verses interspersed, the verses 
being mostly quotations from various works. The author states, 
at the end of the work, that he is a pupil of Yogisvaracararya. 
Yogiévara is probably identical with Yogarija, the  well- 
known commentator on Abhinavagupta’s Paramdrthasdra and 
a pupil of both Abhinava (l0th-l1th cent.) and Ksema- 
raja. Thus, Vamadeva may be supposed to have flourished 
towards the close of the eleventh century A.D. ; this date accords 
well with the tradition that makes Vamadeva a contemporary 
of Anantadeva who ruled over Kashmir in the latter half of the 
eleventh century A.D. 


The Janma-marana-vicdra embodies the quintessence of 
the Advaita Saiva philosophy of Kashmir. We give below 
a rapid survey of its contents. The author starts with his attempt 
to show that the immanent Parama Siva who transcends time 
and space, and possesses the five-fold power of Cit, Ananda, 
Iccha, Jina and Kriya, remains unaffected although He 
constitutes the Universe. The obstacles standing in the way of 
the individual self’s realisation of identity with the Supreme Self 
are the three kinds of impurity (Mala), viz. Anava (when the self 
is subject to limitations), Mayiya (caused by Maya) and Karma 
{arising from actions). Based on the three kinds of Mala 
there are three classes of creation technically called Sakala, Pra- 
layakala and Vijfianakala. In Sakala creation the Jiva is en- 
guifed in Anava, Mayiya and Karma Malas. im Prala- 
yakala the Jiva is covered over with Mayiya and Karma while, 
in the last-mentioned one, it is enwrapped in Anava alone. 


1. Hd. M. R. Shastri, Bombay, 1918. 
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Sakala represents the earthly existence whereas the other’ 
two indicate the two stages of evolution through which the 
Jiva has to pass before recognising his oneness with Parama. 
Siva. This work also deals briefly with the six Kaficukas (prin- 
ciples of subjective limitation) or sheaths of the Purusa, 
the five-fold power and glory of Parama Siva as well as. 
their relationship with the six ways to recognition. In 
course of his discussion, the author describes the four classes of 
animate beings, viz. those born of the womb (jardyuja), the egg 
(andaja), the earth (udbhedaja) and of perspiration (svedaja). 
He further discusses the development of semen into flesh, blood, 
arteries, bones etc. and dwells on the process by which the young 
are developed in the womb till they are born. While discussing 
the four stages of life, viz. infancy, childhood, youth and old 
age, the author incidentally deals with the doctrines of Karman 
and transmigration of soul. 


VII. 
Miscellaneous Works, 


Besides the works, dealt with in the foregoing chapters, 
Kashmir produced a number of others. The works, with which 
‘we propose to deal in this chapter, are not amorphous. But, 
they do not belong to the classes into which we have divided the 
entire literary output of Kashmir. The works of a miscellaneous 
type, composed or supposed to have been composed in this 
region, comprise grammar, lexicon, drama, Purana, fable, 
recension of the Ramayana and commentary on the Gita. 
‘These works testify to the fact that the Kashmirian scholars 
traversed quite a considerable part of the vast field of Sanskrit 
learning. 


Kashmir’s claim to Candragomin, who is better known as 
the author of the Cdndra-vydkarana’ and, for that matter, as the 
founder of the Candra school of grammar, than as a poet and 
playwright, rests on very slender grounds. In the Rdja-taran- 
gini (1. 176) Kalhana refers to one Candracarya who is said 
to have revived the study of the Mahdbhdsya, and written his own 
‘gtammar during the reign of king Abhimanyu. Kalhana’s Can- 
dracarya may not be identical with Candragomin by which name 
the grammarian is usually known. Moreover, the poet- 
historian does not mention the name of the grammar said 
to have been composed by the author. The Tibetan work 
Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang records Candragomin’s censure of the 
above Mahdbhdsya; this is incompatible with Kathana’s 
reference to the revival of its study as already referred to. If the 
Tibetan historian Tarandtha is to be believed, then Can- 
dragomin, the noted grammarian, must be taken to have been 
a Bengali having been bora in Varendra in North Bengal. This 


1, Ed. B, Liebich, Leipzig, 1902. 
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gnformation ig corroborated by the hymn, called Manchara- 
-kalpa, composed by Candragomin himself. 


Vamana, the rhetorician, whose life and work on poetics 
have been discussed in chapter IV above, is also believed to have 
been co-author of Jayaditya in the composition of the Kd- 
Sika-vrtti, a famous commentary on the Asjadhydyi of Panini. 
According to some, Vamana wrote the first, second, fifth and 
sixth chapters, while others attribute the last four chapters to 
him. In support of the conjecture that the rhetorician Vamana 
was also the grammarian, some scholars point out traces of 
the utilisation of the KdSsikd-vrtti in the Pada-Suddhi-pra- 
karana of the last chapter of the Kdvydlankdara-sitra-vrtti. 


Of Jaydditya’s personal history we know nothing. As 
a joint author of the Ka@sikd-vrtti he may be supposed to have been 
a native of Kashmir. 


Kaiyata or Kayyata bears a typically Kashmirian name. 
Besides, a tradition, current in Kashmir, makes him a resi- 
dent of Pampur or Yechgam, a small town of Kashmir. Of 
extremely indigent circumstances, Kaiyata is said to have acquired 
a great proficiency in the Mahdbhdsyc of Patafjali. It is 
said that Kaiyata went to Benares where he vanquished gramma- 
rians in a disputation held in a Sabha (assembly) and, in 
deference to the wishes of the Sabhapati (president), wrote 
the learned commentary, called Pradipa, on the Mahdbhdsya. 
It is a very useful work, and is widely used by gramma- 
rians. Some Indian Pandits hold that Kaiyata was a brother of 
Mammata (ilth. century A.D.). As a matter of fact, however, 
Kaiyata appears to have flourished in a period not earlier than 
the thirteenth century A.D. in view of the fact that Sayana-Ma- 
dhava of the fourteenth century is the earliest grammarian to 
mention him. : 


Some commentaries of no great value on the KAtantra gram- 
mar appear to have been produced in Kashmir.1 
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The Nilamata-purdna', of unknown authorship, appeats. 
to have existed in, two recensions, one shorter and the other 
Jonger.* In the shorter version, it comprises about 1,400 verses. 


This work is the earliest extant record of the history and. 
topography of Kashmir and also of legends connected with it. 
The authoritative character of the work is testified to by Kalhana 
who mentions it among the sources utilised by him in the Rdja- 
tarangini. The Nilamata is a work of the Mahatmya type 
dwelling on the sacredness of the holy places. It contains 
legends about the early periods of Kashmir contained in the 
Rija-tarangini. 

Nila, after whom the work has been named, is a Naga king 
who is a sort of cultural hero of Kashmir. The work contains, 
inter alia, the doctrines of Nila imparted to the Brahmana Can- 
dradeva. The ceremonies and festivals, prescribed by Nila, 
are generally Puranic in character, but some of them are 
peculiar to Kashmir. 


The Visnudharmottara’, a major Vaisnava Upapurana, 
which came into being probably in the period between 400 and 
500 A.D., is supposed to have originated either in southern. 
Kashmir or northern Punjab. Kashmir’s claim to the work rests 
chiefly on the following grounds. In this work (I. 162. 33-35) 
the confluence of the Candrabhagé and the Tausi (a river 
in Kashmir) is described as holy. In J. 139 Visnu is said 
to have stationed himself on the Varaha-parvata ; this mountain. 
is in Kashmir. The author (or authors) of this work appears 
to have had a thorough knowledge of the geography of Kashmir. 


The Visrudharmottara is a stupendous work divided into 
three Kandas each of which is sub-divided into a number 
of chapters. It appears to be a compilation containing as. 


{ 


1, Ed. (i) R.Kanjilal and J. Zadoo, Lahore, 1924, (il) K. Vreese,. 
Leiden, (Brill) 1936. 

2, On the genesis of the longer version, see Bijhler :) Datarled Report’ 
of a Tour in Search of Skt. Mas., p.38. 

3. Ed. Venkateévara Press, Bombay, 1912, 
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it does summaries of, and extracts from, earlier works sn 
various branches of Sanskrit literature. It deals with a wide 
range of subjects such as astrology, astronomy, rules of conduct, 
legal matters, rules of expiation, grammar, poetics, dancing, 
music, sculpture, painting, architecture etc. 


We are informed! that, at the time of Zain-ul-’Abidin, who 
ruled over Kashmir from 1422 to 1474 A.D., a Ratndkara-purdna 
was discovered. It is said to have been translated into Persian, 
at the order of the ruler, by Mulah Ahmad who was the poet- 
laureate of his court. We are further told that Hasan, author 
of the Persian history of Kashmir, derived materials from the 
Persian translation of the Ratndkara-purdna which is now lost. 
This Purana, of which the author or compiler is unknown, is 
stated to have contained accounts of thirty-five kings who 
ruled in Kashmir 5,000 years ago, and also of seven kings 
who ruled from the end of the second century A.D. to the begin- 
ning of the sixth. 


Kashmir produced a number of works of the Mahatmya 
type.2, They have no literary pretensions, but are valuable 
for the history and topography of Kashmir and, as Biihler rightly 
holds, indispensable for a correct interpretation of the Rdja- 
tararigini. - 


Kashmir produced a version, called Tantradkhydyika*, of the 
lost Paficatantra. Modern research has established that 
the Yantrakhydyikd was derived not directly from the Pafi- 
catantra, but from one of its versions now lost. Of all the extant 
Sansknit versions of the Paficatantra, the Tantrdkhydyikd, of un- 
known date and authorship, appears to be the oldest and 
is believed to be the nearest approach to the original. It 
should be noted, however, that the Tantrakhydyikd appears. 


1. See A. Koul in Journal of the Asvatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. IX, 1013. 

2. For some works of this type, see Kubler in his Detailed Report 
telating to Kashmirian MSS. 

3. Ed. J. Hertel. Berlin, 1910 ; ‘rans. Leipzig, 1909, 
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to have added some stories to the original work. Some of these’ 
additions are the stories of the blue jackal (i. 8), the weaver Somi- 
laka (ii. 4), King Sibi (iii. 7) and of the old Hamsa (iii. 11). 


Winternitz holds that the Tantrdkhydyikd did not come into 
“being before the third century B.C., the age of Canakya who 
was minister of Candragupta Maurya. 


The Tantrdkhydyikd shares the characteristics of ornate litera- 
ture in Sanskrit. These characteristics are manifest in long 
-compounds, ornate metres, double entendres and such other 
‘stocks-in-trade of the Sanskrit poet. It must, however, be 
observed that it has none of the wearisome artificialities of 
the prose writings of Dandin, Subandhu and Banabhatta. 


The Karnasundari} of Bilhana? is a drama in four acts. 
Its theme is briefly this. The king falls in love with Karnasun- 
dari whom he sees at first in a dream and then in a picture. She 
is brought into the palace by the clever minister. The queen is 
jealous of the girl, and makes an attempt ta marry the 
king to a boy disguised as Karnasundari. Her attempt is foiled 
by the shrewd minister who succeeds in substituting the real 
person for the feigned one. 


The drama, a work of the minor dramatic type called Natika, 
has a conventional theme. The intrigue of the minister, 
the quetn’s jealousy and the ultimate success of the king in 
winning the hand of his beloved girl are all banal, and remind 
one of Sriharsa’s Ratndvali and Rajasekhara’s Viddha-Sdla- 
bhanjikd of both of which Bilhana’s drama appears to be a poor 
imitation. am 

In the R. T. (IL. 16) one Candraka o: Candaka is mentioned 
a8 a dramatist under king Tufijina of Kashmii. Nothing is 
known of this writer. Fragments of his writings are found in 
Srivara’s Subhdsitdvali. Some would identify, not on un- 


3}. N.S P. ed, Bontbay, 1888. 
2, For his life and uther works, see Chapter V (under Poems with 
historical themes). 
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assailable grounds, Candaka with Candragomin who is better 
known as the author of the Cdndra-vydkarana and of whom a 
drama called Lokdnanda is preserved in Tibetan translation. 


A drama, called Aggma-dambara!, is attributed to Jayanta 
Bhatta*, a contemporary of king Sankaravarman (883-902 
A.D.) of Kashmir. The drama, which is an examination of the 
doctrines of the six orthodox systems of Indian philosophy, 
throws some light on the contemporary history of the vailey. 
From it we learn that Sankaravarman had another name Yaso- 
varman. It also bears out the historicity of the temple of Visnu 
Ranasvamin, set up by king Randditya. 


A lost drama, called Rdaémdbhyudaya, is ascribed to Yasso- 
varman, The identity of the author is controversial. He 
is generally supposed to have been the king of Kanauj, 
bearing this name, who was defeated and slain by Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir about the middle of the eighth century. As we have 
seen above, the Kashmirian king Sankaravarman had another 
name Yasovarman. There is nothing to preclude the possibi- 
lity of this drama having been composed by Sankaravar- 
man. That the drama attained considerable popularity is proved 
by the fact that it is cited, among others, by Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta. Verses from this drama occur in some antho~ 
logies and rhetorical works. The drama, as the title sug- 
gests, probably dealt with the Rama-story. 


To Mankha is attributed the lexicon called Anekdrtha-kosa* 
which is probably the same as the work popularly known as 
Mankha-koSa in Kashmir. It arranges the words according 
to their final letters and also according to the number of 
syllables, e.g., Kdntdh, Ekg@ksardh, Dvyaksarah etc. The 
Anekartha-koSa contains a commentary by the author him- 


1. See Des. Cat. of MSS. in the Jaina Bhand&rs of Pattan, GOS, 
Vol. I, p. 5h. 

2. Heisstyled Vrttikare in the MS. noticed in the above Cata- 
logue. i 

3. Vienna, 1898. 
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self who utilises the lexical works of Amara, Saévata, Hala- 
yudha and Dhanvantari. There appears to be no reason to 
doubt, as some do, the identity of Mankha with Mankha 
or Marikhaka of Kashmir who wrote the epic poem Sri- 
kanthacarita! probably between 1135 and 1145 A.D. 

To Ksemendra, the polyhistor, is ascribed a work en- 
titled Loka-prakdsa.* As a matter of fact, it seems to have 
been written by a number of persons including Ksemendra. 
The mention of Shah Jehan in Book II indicates that parts of it 
were composed as late as the seventeenth century A.D. 
Though Biihler describes it as a Koéa, yet, in fact, it is both a 
lexicon and a manual dealing with various aspects of the life and 
administration of Kashmir. In it we find an admixture of Per- 
sian and Kashmiri words. It consists of four chapters which deal 
with the topics mentioned below. 


Chap.I -~——-Names of four principal castes and _ sixty 
sub-castes and titles of Govt. officers and minis- 
ters. 


Chap. Tl —Bills of exchange, bonds, commercial con- 
tracts, official orders and so forth. 


Chap. IJ] —Miscellaneous things. A list of synonyms of 
different varieties of fish, birds and mice, of salt, 
gold ornaments and gold coins. In it verses are 
quoted from the Mahabharata and there is satire , 
on prostitutes and monks. 


Chap. IV —Satire on Kayasthas, physicians and on Brah- 
mapas converted to Islam. It contains also a 
list of the districts of Kashmir. 

The work is valuable for the study of the social and poli- 
tical life of Kashmir. The difficulty, however, is that we do not 

1. An account of the poem and of itsauthor has been given under 

‘Court epics’ (Chap V). 
2. Vide Bihler's Detailed Report ete. p. 46. Extracts of this work 
published by A. Weber in Indtsche Studien, XVII. 
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know the precise dates of composition of the different parts of the 
work. . ; 


No account of Kashmir’s contribution to Sanskrit literature 
can he complete without a reference to the Kashmirian version 
of the Rdmdyana, The fact that this province produced 
versions of the Brhatkatha and the Paficatantra is ipso facto an 
evidence of its having been a cultural centre of great renown. 


There is a commentary, called Ldsaki, on the Bhagavadgitd., 
It appears to have been written by one Rajanaka Lasakdka, the 
title indicating the Kashmiri origin of the author. In chap- 
ter VI we have referred to the commentaries on the Gitd 
by Vasugupta and» Abhinavagupta, the work of the former being 
commonly called Vdsavi-tika. Abhinavagupta’s Bhagavad- 
gitartha-samgraha has been mentioned in chapter VI. 


Epigraphs of a region are valuable not only fot the histo- 
rical information contained in them but also for the literary 
qualities of their writers. Unfortunately, Sanskrit records of this 
class are almost absent in Kashmir. It seems strange that in 
this land of series of rulers, Hindu and Muslim, epigraphs should 
be rare while these are plentiful in many other parts of India. 
The only noteworthy inscription’ of Kashmir, known so far, is 
the one written in Sarada script dating back to the year 68 of the 
Laukika era ; this corresponds to 992 A.D. when queen Didda 
was the reigning monarch of Kashmir. 


The inscription, as available now, is fragmentary and con- 
tains two complete verses, and an incomplete one. Of the 
verses, one is in the metre Ma&lini and the other two are in the 
elaborate Sdardilavikridita. From the preserved text we 
learn that a certain lady had a son Dharmanka by name. Dhar- 
manka, of charitable disposition, was extremely devoted to 
his mother. It also records the date on which, in the reign of 
Didda, Dharmanka honoured his mother by dedicating some 
«charitable work to perpetuate her memory. 


1. See Srinagar Inscription of queen Didds, Epigraphia Indica, Vol 
XXXVI, 1847-48, p. p. 153-165. 
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The identity of Dharmanka, the donor of the record, is not 
known. Being not mentioned in the Rdja-tarangini he was, 
perhaps, not a noted personality. It is not known whether 
or not Dharmanka is identical with Dharmarka mentioned 
in Kalhana’s above work as an official under Tunga, the 
well-known Prime Minister of queen Didda and her succes- 
sor Samgramaraja. 


We are informed that another inscription of Didda’s reign is 
preserved in Sir Pratap Museum, Srinagar. 


Ksemendra left the impress of his versatile talent in 
the domain of metrics too. He wrote the . Suvrtta-tilaka’, a 
well-known work on prosody. It is divided into three sec- 
tions (Vinydsa). In section one, called Vettavacaya, he de- 
fines various metres with illustrations drawn from his own 
works. The next section, called Guna-dosa-dargana, is devoted 
to a consideration of the merits and defects of poetry ; here 
the quotations are from various works including his own. In 
the final section which he calls Vrtta-viniyoga*, the author 
deals with the suitability of particular metres for different 
kinds of composition. The compositions may be fourfold, viz. 
Sastra (science), Kavya (poetry), Sastra-kavya (a combination 
of science and poetry with the latter predominating) and Kévya- 
sastra® (a combination of poetry and science with the latter pre- 
dominating). Ksemendra, in general agreement with the poeti- 
cians, requires the poets to use a diversity of metres. He, however, 
points out that the great poets have predilection for particular 
metres, e.g. Kahdasa 1s fond of Mandakrantaé. Bharavi of 
VaméSastha, and so on. It is interesting to note that he men- 
tions a poet named Panini who, he says, is fond of the metre 
Upajati. It should be added that, in this work, Ksemendra does 
not follow the beaten track of the writers on metrics ; he has 


SN 
1. Ed. Kavyamals, II, p.p. 29-54. ! 
2. wnrtia-viniyoga in the edition js an obvious errcr 
3%. As an example of this variety, he mentions the Bhatti- 
Rivya. 
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made his work refreshing by introducing certain matters, ¢ 9. 
the suitability of particular metres for particular composi- 
tions, the fondness of some great writers for particular 
metres, etc. 


The glory arising out of the composition of the Sarigita- 
raindkara is divided between Kashmir and Deccan. 
Nevertheless, from an account of Kashmir’s contribution to 
Sanskrit literature it cannot be left out. The  Sarigita- 
ratndkara! is the best known work on_ the science of 
music in its branches of dance and music both vocal and 
instrumental. Its author is Sarhgadeva who was born in a 
well-to-do family of Kashmir in the thirteenth century A.D. 
His grandfather, Bhaskara, is known to have migrated to the 
Deccan. His father, Soddhala, became famous and established 
the sovereignty of the Ydaddava king Singhana of Deogiri 
who ruled from 1132 to 1169 A.D. Sarngadeva was Auditor- 
General under that king. He was proficient in medicine 
and philosophy besides the science of music. He boast- 
fully says, in his above work, that the goddess of learning, fa- 
tigued by her sojourn at many places, found enduring respite 
at his house. He sometimes designates himself as Nihsatika, 
and under that name devised a type of Indian lute (vind). 


In this work, the author lays down the views of earlier autho- 
rities, and also sets forth original definitions and discussions. 
It is, therefore, a valuable work in the history of the musical litera- 
ture in Sanskrit. The work consists of seven chapters each of 
which is sub-divided into sections called Prakaranas. The 
chapters, in order, are called thus : 

Svaradhyaya (on musical notes, scales etc.), 

Ragadhyaya (definitions and illustrations of different 
types of melodies etc.), 

Prakirnadhyaya (dealing with technical terms etc.), 

Prabandhadhyaya (gives rules of composition etc.), 

Taladhyaya (deals with measures of time), 


i. Ed. S. Subrahmenya Sastri, Adyar, 1944 onwards. 
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Vadyidhyaya (on musical instruments and their. 


use), 
Nartanaddhyadya (on dancing and acting). 


The importance and popularity of Sarngadeva’s work are 
‘ proved by the existence of several commentaries on it. The 
well-known commentators are Simhabhipala, KeSava, Kalli- 
natha, Hamsabhipdla and Kumbhakarna. 


APPENDIX I 
Minor Poets of Kashmir 


Sanskrit anthologies quote verses of several persons who 
are either definitely known to have been Kashmirian or 
‘whose affiliation to Kashmir can be inferred from their 
peculiar names or titles. We collect here the names of those 
‘of such persons who are otherwise unknown or are not 
‘known to have composed any poetical work. Under their 
names we give, where possible, as much information as can 
be gathered about them. Against their names we note 
the references to the anthologies! in which their verses occur. 


The poetical works of some minor writers are available 
jm manuscripts. The authors of such works also are mentioned 


an this list. 


(Names of authors are in Sanskrit alphabetical order). 


Amrtadatta Sbhv. 31, 43, 72 and many 
(court-poet of other verses, 
Shahabuddin, Skm. 573 
ruler of Kashmir). Smv, 2, 64; 12, 6, 
_Avantivarman Sbhv. 1699, 1802, 1889 
(Probably King of Skm. 927 
Kashmur, 855-884 A.D.) Smyv. 60. 18; 69.1 


41. The following abbreviations have been used here :— 
Sbhv —Subhag:tivalt of Vallabhadeva, Bombay, 1886. 
Skm.—Sadukti-karnimrta of Srjdharadisa, ed. S. C. Banerji, Cal- 
cutta, 1964. 
Suv. —Szhti-muhtavalt of Jahlana, Baroda, 1938, 
Stk. —~Subhigita-ramakosa of Vidyskars, ed. Kosambi and Gokhale, 
1957. 
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Anandaka ~ 
(called Rajanaka*) Sbhv, 1985 
Ananda An Ananda-kavya * 
{of uncertain date. is ascribed to him. 
According to Biihler,? Each of its verses has two 
he was a Kashmirian. Meanings. 
One RAjanaka 


Ananda appears to have written 
a@ commentary on the 
Saf-triméat-tattvasandoha* 

Is he identical with 


Anandaka ? ) 
(Rajanaka) Anandasvamin Sbhv. 2389 
(Rajanaka) Ahladaka Sbhv. 1257 
Utpalaraja Srk. 332, 381, 553 


(Utpala is the name of a Smv (Utpaladeva) 133. 3, 4 

Kashmirian teacher of 
Abhinavagupta of the 
tenth century A.D. This is 
also the name of a line of 
Kashmirian rulers beginning 
with Avantivarman of the 
ninth century A.D.) 


(Rajanaka) Kamalakara Sbhv. 3516 

Smv. 103. 16 ( ?), 17 
Kayyata (or Kaiyata) Sbhv. 2039, 2040, 
(See chap. VII) 2044, 2499 


1. Tt was a title conferred, aa a personal distinction, by the kings of 
Kashmir, 
MS. No. 108 (Biihler’s Detailed Report etc., Appendix I. 
8, See Detailed Report etc. p. 61. 
4. Vide Keshmir Series of Texts and Studies, No. 13, Srinagar, 1918. 


we 
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Kalasa 

{King of Kashmir from 1080 
to 1088 A.D. For informa- 
tion about the king as a poet 
aud patron of learning, see 
Bilhana’s Vikramdnkadeva- 
carita, XVII, 56) 


Kallata 

(Author of the Spanda-sarvasva 
comm. on the Spanda-kari- 
kd of his teacher Vasu- 
gupta. According to Kal- 
hana, he was a contem- 
porary of king Avantivar- 
man of Kashmir in the 9th. 
century A.D.) 


Gopaditya 

(May be identical with the 
king of Kashmir of the same 
name. See Ré@ja-tarangini, 
I, 344) 


Candamadhava 
or Pracandamadhava. (with 
‘Kasmira’ prefixed to the 
name) 


Jagaddhara 
(Author of the Stuti-Ausu- 


mdaiijali, a hymn in honour 
of Siva) 


Jayavardhana 


(Sometimes qualified as 
Bhagavata. He is called 
Kasmiraka in some MSS. 
of Skm. in verse No. 1069) 


Sbhv. 52, 53, 562 
and several other 


verses. 
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Sbhv. 136, 431, 432, 2483 


2565 


Sbhy. 1368, 2110 


Smv. 75.6 


Skm. 1087 


Sbhv. 12, 


13, 14, 


several other verses. 


Sbhv. 678, 761, 766 
and several other verses 


Skm. 1069 
Smv. 13.8; 
75.8, 110.66 


32.12, 


and 


74.9, 
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Jay&pida 
(King of Kashmir from 779 
to 813.A.D. For informa- 
tion about his learning, 
see R-T., TV. 488) 


Jenduka 


May be identical with the 
poet Jinduka referred to 
by Manxha in the Srikan- 
tha-carita, XXV. 71-72, as 
a Kashmirian poet and 
a contemporary of Kalhana) 


Nayaka (Bhatta Nayaka) 
(See Chap. VI) 


(KaSmira) Narayana 


Pravarasena 


(King of Kashmir in the 
fifth century A.D. and 
author of the Prakrit poem 
Setubandha.) 


Baka 


(Flourished during the 
reign of Zain-ul-Abidin 
in the first half of the 
fifteenth century A.D.) 


Bhatta Nayaka 
(Same as Nayaka above) 


Bhamaha 
(See Chap. IV) 


Sbhv. 661 


Sbhv. 2166 


Sbhv. 736 


Skm. 697 (Sbhv. 
1591—Narayana) 


Sbhv. 1944. 


Skm. 508, 660, 1390 
Srk. 723 


Sbhv. 577, 


1506 and 
verses. 


1443, 
several 


Smv. 33.20 


Sbhv. 1644, 1645 
Skm. 1894 


1505, 
other 
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(KaSmiiraka) Bhogakarman Sbhv. 1825 (Bhogivarman) 
Skm. 1318 
Smv. 62. 21 


Msakha (Mankhaka or Man- Sbhv. 170, 171 and several 
’ khana) other verses. 
Smv. 2.13, 36.49 


Manoratha Sbhv. 51, 58, 440 


(Mentioned in R.T. (IV. 496) 
as one of the court-poets of 
Jayapida, king of Kashmir.) 


Mahamanusya Sbhv. 1695, 1696, 1697 
(called KasSmiraka in Skm.) and many other verses. 
Skm. 985 


Smv. 63.3 ; 64.4; 72.21, 22 


Matrgupta Sbhy. 2550, 3181 
(One Méatrgupticarya is Srk. 1499 - 
quoted by Abhinavagupta 
on music, Some other 
writers, notably Sarhga- 
deva, author of the Sazigi- 
ta-ratndkara, refer to Matr- 
guptdcdrya as an authority 
on music. Raghavabhatta, 
commentator of the Sskun- 
tald, and Vasudeva, com- 
mentator of the KAarpira- 
maiijari, quote him as a 
writer on Dramaturgy. 

Some scholars think that 
Matrgupta wrote a com- 
mentary on Bharata’s Ndtya- 
Sdstra, while others think 
that he wrote an independent 
metrical work on Drama- “3 
turgy. From the R.T. 
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GIL 125-252) we learn 
that Matrgupta was a 
poet under king Harta 
Vikramaditya who made 
chim = succeed Hiranya on 
the throne of Kashmir. If 
Méatrguptacarya is identical 
with this Matrgupta, then 
he must have flourished in 
the sixth century A.D. 
Verses attributed to Matr- 
gupta are quoted by Kal- 
hana in the R.T., by Ksemen- 
dra in his Aucitya-vicdra- 
carcé, by Vallabhdeva in 
the Subhdsttdvali and by 
Vidyakara in his Subhdsita- 
ratnakosa. Some scholars 
have tried, not on very con- 
vincing grounds, to prove 
the identity of Matrgupta 
and the master-poet K§li- 
dasa. Fragments of the 
writings of Matrgupta have 
been collected and pub- 
lished by T. R. Chinta- 
tamani in the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, 
II, 1928.) 


Mouktapida Sbhv. 585, 648, 654, 655 
(Son of Durlabha Maharaja 
of Kashmir in the sixth cen- 
tury A.D.) 


Mentha (also calied Bhartr- Sbhv. 267, 268, 1462, 1903, 
mentha) 2233. 


(According to R.T., 11. 260ff., Skm. 564, 576, 1852, 
his patron was king Matr- 1853. 
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gupta of Kashmir in the fifth Srk. 1558 (Metha) 
«century A.D. We learn Smiv. 88.61 ; 110.14, 15. 
from later works that 

Mentha composed a remark- 

ayle poem called Haya- 

griva-vadha the first stanza 

of which is quoted by 

Ksemendra in his Suvrtta- 

tilaka as well as by some 

commentators and antho- 

logists. Mentha’s poem is 

mentioned in Kuntaka’s 

Vakrokti-jivita and in the 

Natya-darpana of Rama 

candra and Gunacandra.) 


‘Ranaditya Sbhv. 3075 
(Probably the Maharaja of 
Kashmir of the same name. 
See R.T., ITE. 388) 


Ralhana Smv. 5.2; 229; 23.6; 
(A typically Kashmirian 33.11 
name) 

Ravigupta Srk. 1253, 1269 
(in the Catalogus Catalogo- Sbhv. quotes 55 
rum one Ravigupta, with stanzas attributed to 
the title Bhadanta, is found Ravigupta. 


as author of a Candra- 
prabhd-vijaya-kdvya and 

a  Loka-samvyavahdra-né- _Skm. 1660 
manka. A Ravigupta is 

mentioned in YaSodhara’s Smv. quotes several stanzas 
‘commentary on the Kdrma- of Ravigupta. 
Sutra. The name of Ravi- 

gupta is well known in Bud- 

dhist literature, and is 

apentioned in Taranditha’s 

Geschichte etc, This Ravi- 
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gupta may be identical 
with the Kashmirian Ravi- 
gupta, author of the Pra- 
mana-vartika-vetti. See 
Chap. VI of this book) 


Rajekulabhatta 
(Probably a Kashmirian 
poet. Mentioned in the, 
R.T., VI. 246) 


Rudrata or Rudra 

(The noted rhetorician, and 
not to be confused with 
Rudra, author of the Spr- 
gara-tilaka. For Rudrata, 
the rhetorician, See 
Chap. IV) 


R&éjanaka) Laulaka 


Vamana 
(See Chap. IV) 


Vigraharaja 
(May be a Kashmirian. 


Several princes of Kashmir 
had this name.) 


(Rajanaka) Vijayapala 

(Rajanaka) Suga 

(Kaémiraka) Syamala 
(Probably identical with 
Syamalaka in Sbhv. 2292) 


(Kaémiraka) Suramila 
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Sbhv. 216, 217 


Sbhv. 421, 730 etc. 
Skm. 32, S01 
other verses. 
Srk. 372, 543 
Smv. 2.5 ; 38.23 


and many 


Sbhv. 1688, 3322 


Sbhv. 804 

Skm. 52, 1065, 1109,, 
1132, 1244, 1315, 

Smv. 43.23, 24, 57.10 


68.14 ; 78.4 ; 82.31 


Sbhv. 1162 


Sbhv. 1466 


Sbhv. 1780 


Skm. 848 


Skm, 1198 


APPENDIX II 
Works of Ksemendra known by name only. 


Some of the works of Ksemendra are known by name 
only from various sources. Those of his works, which are 
mentioned in his Aucitya-vicdra-carcd, Kavi-kanthdbharana and 
Suvptta-tilaka, are indicated respectively by A, K, and S. 
The titles of the works are arranged in the English alphabetical 
order. 


Asmrta-taranga (or—turan- 
ga) 
Avasara-sara _ 
Citrabharata-nataka — 
Kanaka-janaki _ 
Kavi-karnika — 
Lalita-ratna-mala 
Lavanyavati-kavya —_ 
Muktavali-kavya = 
Muni-mata-mimamsa4 _— 
Niti-lata _ 
Padya-kadambari _ 
Pavana-paficasika _ 
RAjavali 
(Mentioned in the Rdja- 
tarangini, I. 13 and 
scathingly criticised 
for unreliability.) 
Sasi-vamSa-mahikavya — K 
Vatsyayana-sitra-sara — A 
Vinaya-valli — A 


Aw 


ORD DPR PAPE Z 
nA 


Besides the above, the following works of Ksemendta 
ate mentioned in the sources noted against them. 
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Ksemendra-prakisa — Anufrecht’s Catalogus. Codicum 
Manuscriptorum  Sanscriti- 
corum  Bibliothecae  Bad- 
leianae, Oxon ii. 1864. 


Silagataka — Mentioned in an anony- 
mous work called Rasa- 
viveka or Kavyddar sa. 
See Triennial Cat. of Skt. 
MSS. in Oriental  Lib- 
tary, Madras, I. 804. 


Vyasastaka — Biihler’s Kashmir Report, 
. 1877, No. 154 (p.p. 45-46) 


APPENDIX III 
A Classified List of the Sanskrit Works of Kashmir. 


The Sanskrit works, written by Kashmirians, may be broadly 
classified as follows : 


A. Works on Poetics and Dramaturgy (including commen- 
taries). 


B. Poetical Compositions (including commentaries). 


C. Philosophical and religious works (including commen- 
taries). 


D. Miscellaneous works. 
The titles of the works of each class, along with their res- 
pective authors, are given below in the Sanskrit alphabe- 


tical order. This list. includes also titles known by name 
only. 


A. Works on Poetics and Dramaturgy (including commen- 


taries) 

Title Author 
Abhidha-vrtti-matrka Mukula 
Abhinava-bhirati Abhinavagupta 
Alank4ra-sarvasva Ruyyaka 
Alankara-sitra Ruyyaka 
Alankéra-mafijari Ruyyaka 


1, For such works by Ksemendra, see Appendix II. 
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Title 
Alankara-vartika 
Alankara-vimarsini 
Alankérodaharana 
Udbhata-viveka (or, -vicara) 
Aucitya-vicdra-carca 
Kavi-karnika 
Kavi-kanthabharana 
Kavya-kautuka 
Kavya-prakaéa 
Kavya-prakasa-nidarsana 

(same as 
Kavya-prakaSa-sanketa 
Kavyalankara-samgraha 
Kavyalankara 

(Same as Bhdmahdlankéra) 
Kavyalankara 
Kavyalankara-vivrti 


Author 
Ruyyaka 
Jayaratha 
Jayaratha 
Tilaka 
Ksemendra 
Ksemendra 
Ksemendra 
Bhatta Tauta 
Mammata 
Ananda 


itikantha-vibodhana) 


Ruyyaka 
Udbhata 
Bhamaha 


Rudrata 
Udbhata 


(Same as Bhamaha-vivarana) 


Kavyalankara-sitra-vytti 
Kavyaloka 
(Same as Dhvanydloka or 

Sahrdaydloka) 
Kavyaloka-locana 

(Briefly called Locana) 
Tattvaloka 
Tattvokti-kosa 
Dhvanyaloka 
(Also called Kdvydloka 

or Sahrdaydloka) 
Nataka-mimamsa 
Bhamaha-vivarana 
(Same as Kavydlankdra-vivpti) 
Bhamahalankara 

(Same as Kavydlankara) 
Mata-pariksa 
Locana 

(Same as Kdvyéloka-locana) 
Vakrokti-jivita 


Vamana 
Anandavardhana 
Abhinavagupta 
Anandavardhana 


Mahimabhatta 
Anandavardhana 


Ruyyaka 
Udbhata 


Bhamaha 


Anandavardhana 
Abhinavagupta 


Kuntaka 
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Title Author 
Vyakti-viveka Mahimabhatta 
. Vyakti-viveka-vicara (or, Ruyyaka 

—vyakhy4ana) 
Sabda-vyapara-paricaya Mammata 

(or,—vicara, or, —carca) 
Sitikantha-vibodhana Ananda 

( Same as Kavya-prakdaSa-nidarSana) 
Smigara-tilaka Rudra 
Sahrdaya-lila Ruyyaka 
Sahrdayaloka Anandavardhana 

(Same as Dhvanydloka or 

Kadvyéloka) 
Sahitya-mimamsa Ruyyaka 
Hrdaya-darpana Bhatta Nayaka 


B. Poetical Compositions 


(including commentaries) 


Title ‘ Author 
Anyoktr-muktalata Sambhu 
Arjuna-carita Anandavardhana 
Arjuna-ravaniya Bhatta Bhima or 

(Same as Ravdndrjuniya) Bhaumaka 
Ardhanarisvara-stotra Kalhana 
Alankaranusarini Ruyyaka 
Avadana-kalpalata Ksemendra 

(Same as Bodhisattvd-vaddna- 

kalpalata) 

Ananda-kavya Ananda 
Iévara-Sataka Avatara 
Katha-kautuka Srivara . 
Katha-sarit-sigara Somadeva 


Kapphinabhyudaya Sivasvamin 
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Kala-vilasa 
Kadambari-kathasara 
Kuttani-mata 
Kumiara-sambhava 
Ghatakarpara-vivysti 
Caturvarga-samgraha 
Caru-carya 
Caura-paficasika 
(Same as Cauri (or, Caura) 
—surata-paticasikd) 


Jayasimhabhyudaya 
Jaina-rajatarangini 
Darpa-dalana 
Dasavatara-carita 
Devinama-vilisa 
Devi-sataka 
Desopadesa 
Dvitiya-rajatarangini 
Dhvani-gatha-paticika 
Narma-mala 
Niti-kalpataru 
Prthviraja-vijaya 
Bilhana-kavya 
Brhatkatha-mafjari 
Bodhisattva-vadana-kalpalata 


(Same as Avaddna-kalpalata) 


Bhallata-Sataka 
Bharata-maifijari 
Bhavopahara 
Bhuvanabhyudaya 
Mugdhopadesa 
Raja-tarangini 
Rajavali (or, Nrpavali) 
Rajavali-pataka 
Rajendra-karnapira 
Ramaéyana-mafijari 
Raévanarjuniya 

(Same as Arjuna-rdvapiya) 


Vakrokti-paficasika 
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Ksemendra 
Abhinanda 
Damodaragupta 
Udbhata 
Abhinavagupta 
Ksemendra 
Ksemendra 
Bilhana 


Kalhana 

Srivara 
Ksemendra 
Ksemendra 
Sahib Kaula 
Anandavardhana 
Ksemendra 
Jonaraja 
Ratnakara 
Ksemendra 


? 
Bilhana 
Ksemendra 
Ksemendra 


Bhallata 
Ksemendra 
Cakrapaninatha 
Sankuka 
Jahlana 
Kalhana 
Ksemendra 
Prajya Bhatta 
Sambhu 
Ksemendra 
Bhatta Bhima or 
Bhaumaka : 


Ratnakara 
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Title Author 
Vikramankadeva-carita Bilhana 
Visama-padoddyota Alaka 
Santi-éataka Sithana 
Samba-paficdsika ? 
Srikantha-stava Ruyyaka 
Srikantha-carita Mankha 
Samaya-matrka Ksemendra 
Subhdsita-muktavali Jalhana 

(Same as Sakti-muktavali) 
Subhasitavali Vallabhadeva 
Sokti-muktavali Jalhana 


(same as Subhasita-muktavali) 


Sevya-sevako-padesa Ksemendra 
Somapila-vilasa Jahlana 
Stava-cintamant Bhattanarayana 
Stuti-kusumaiijali Jagaddhara 
Stotravali Utapaladeva 
Hara-vijaya Ratnakara 
Harsa-carita-vartika Ruyyaka 


C. Philosophical and religious works! 
(including commentaries) 


Title Author 
Ajada-pramatr-siddhi Utpala 
Tgvara-pratyabhijiia Utpala 


(Same as Pratyabhijfid-siitra or 
Pratyabhijiid-karikd) 

Isvara-pratyabhijfia-vimarsini Abhinavagupta 
(same as Laghvi Vrtti) 


Isvara-pratyabhijfia-vivrti- Abhinavagupta 
vimarsini 
Isvara-siddhi Utpaia 
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Tide Author 
Kamakali-vilasa Puonyanandacarya 
Tattvartha-cintamani Kallata 
Tattva-samdoha Ksemaraja 
Tantra-sara Abhinavagupta 
Tantra-vatadhanika Abhinavagupta 
Tantraloka Abhinavagupta 
Dharmottama Anandavardhana 
Naresvara-pariksa Sadyoyyoti 
Nydya-kalika Jayanta Bhatta 
Nyaya-majijari Jayanta Bhatta 
Para-pravesika Ksemaraja 
Paratrimsika-vivyti Abhinavagupta 
Paramartha-sara Abhinavagupta 
Pratyabhijia-karika Utpala 

(same as Isvara-pratyabhijfid) ; 
Pratyabhijiia-sitra Utpala 

(same as ISvara-pratyabhijiid) 
Pratyabhijia-hrdaya Ksemaraja 
Pradipika Utpala 
Bodha-paficadasika Abhinavagupta 
Madhuvahini Kallata 
Malini-vijaya-vartika Abhinavagupta 
Laghvi Vrtti Abhinavagupta 

(same as /Syara-pratyabhijiia- 

vunar sini) 
Siva-siitra Believed to have been 
revealed to Vasugupta. 

Siva-siitra-vrtti Ksemargja 
Siva-siittrawimarsini Ksemaraja 
Siva-sitra-vartika Bhaskara 
Siva-drsti Somananda 
Spanda-siitra Vasugupta 
Spanda-vrtti Kallata 


Spanda-sarvasva 
(Spanda-sitra and 
Kallata’s Vrtti 
thereon are together 
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Title 
so called) 
‘Spanda-samdoha 
Spanda-nirnaya 
Spanda-pradipika 
‘Spandamrta 


D. 


4 


Author 


Ksemaraja 
Ksentaraja 
Utpala Vaisnava 
Vasugupta 


Miscellaneous Works 


Title 


Anekartha-kosga 


(same as Mankha-ko§a) 


Agamadambara 
Karnasundari 
Kasika-vrtti 


‘Candra-vyakarana 
Tantrakhyayika 
Nilamata-purana 
Pradipa 
Mankha-kosa 


(Same as Anekartha-ko§a) 
Ratnakara-purana 


Ramabhyudaya 
Lasaki 


Lokaprakaéa 
Lokananda 
Visnudharmottara 
Sanigita-ratnakara 
Suvrtta-tilaka 


11 


Class to which 
the work belongs 


Lexicon 


Drama 
Drama 
Grammar 


Grammar 
Fable 
Purana 
Grammar 
Lexicon 


Purana 

Drama 
Commentary on 
the Bhagavadgita 
Lexicon ( ?) 
Drama 

Purana 

Music 

Prosody 


Author 


Mankha 


Jayanta Bhatta 
Bilhana 
Vamana- 
Jayaditya 

Candragomin 

? 

? 
Kaiyata 
Mankha 


? 
Yasovarman 
Lasakaka 


Ksemendra 
Candragomin 
? 


Sarigadeva 


' Ksemendra 


ADDENDUM 


We set forth here information about certain authors and 
works, believed to be of Kashmir, that escaped our notice 
while this brochure was prepared.? : 

Titles of works and names of authors have been given 
in the alphabetical order. “ 


Ahirbudhnya-samhita. 


A Tantra of the Visnuite Paficaratra sect. It is believed 
to have originated in Kashmir not long after the fourth 
century A.D. As it knows the three great schools of Bud- 
dhism and as the astrological term hord occurs in it ( XI. 25), 
it cannot have possibly originated before the 4th. century A.D. 
It is believed, on good grounds, to have heen contempora- 
neous with, or a little earlier than, the Sdmkhya-kdrikd of 
iSvarakrsna. 


It is in the form of a conversation between Ahirbu- 
dhnya (Siva) and Narada, and deals partly with philosophy 
and largely with occultism. The philosophical portion 
includes some chapters on Creation. In connection with crea- 
tion, it gives an interesting survey of the various systems of 
religion aad philosophy. It is followed by rules for the castes 
and Aéramas. Several chapters deal with the mystic signifi- 
cance of the letters of the alphabet. There is a fine descrip- 
tion of the ideal Vaisnava teacher and there are rules ahout 
Diks8. The usual topics of Tantra, viz., Mantra, Yantra 
etc, are described in the work. Some chapters describe 


1. The Bhimaha-vivarana of Udbhata, stated in the book to be lost, 
has recently been recovered. It has been mentioned in the Biblio- 
graphy. 

2, Ed. M. D, Rasmaujacarya, Adyar, Madras, 1916. 
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diagrams which are to be used as amulets too, Ina few 
chapters are described the cult, the theory and practice of 
Yoga, secret powers by which might can be attained. Cere- 
monies to be performed by a king to ensure victory in war 
form the subject-matter of some chapters. Several chapters 
are devoted to sorcery. An appendix contains a hymn of 
the thousand names of the divine Sudargana. 


Alamkadra-ratndkara of Sobhiakara. 


From Peterson (Report.i, p. 12) we learn that the 
Kashmirian poet YaSaskara extracted some sitras on Alam- 
kara from a work entitled Alamkdra-ratndkara by Sobha- 
karamitra. The Rafndkara of Jagannatha refers to this 
Alamkara-ratndkara of Sobhakara. Jayaratha criticises the 
Kashmirian Sobhakara who deviates from Ruyyaka. Jagan- 
natha says that Appayya Diksita follows the Alamkdra-ratnd- 


kara. 


Chiku Bhatta 
A grammarian believed to have been a Kashmirian. 


Devi-stotra of YaSsaskara 


According to Peterson, the Kashmirian poet YaSaskara 
extracted some sutras on Alamkara from the Alamkdra-ratnd- 
kara by Sobhakaramitra, and illustrated them in his Devi- 
stotra by composing verses in praise of Devi.+ 


Dydhabala 

Son of Kapilabala, he appears to have been a Kashmi- 
rian, and is assigned to the eighth or ninth century A.D. 
The extant Caraka-samhitd, believed to be the earliest avail- 
able text on Ayurveda, is stated to have been revised by 
Drdhabala. Drdhabala himself admits to having added the 
last two chapters of the work and to having written 17 out 
of 28 or 30 chapters of book vi. 


1. SeeS, K. De : Sanskrit Poetics, 1960, 1, p. 285. 
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Jagaddhara 


Auther of the grammatical work Bdlabodhini (1475 A.D.), 
and believed to have been a Kashmirian. A Stuti-kusumdiyali 
(1450 A.D.) is also ascribed to him. 


Jejjata 
Commentator on the Caraka-samhitd, and perhaps 
belonged to Kashmir. 


Ksirasvamin 

The famous commentator on the NdmalingdnuSdsana of 
Amara, he is supposed by some to have flourished in 
Kashmir}, Others, however, think that he was an inhabitant 
of Central India.2 Heis generally assigned to the second 
half of the 11th. century A.D. 


Maheéa Daivajiia. 


The work on astrology, entitled Ranavira-jyotir-mahani- 
bandha, is stated to have been written by MaheSa under the 
patronage of Ranavirasimha, king of Kashmir. 


Medhitithi 
The oldest commentator on the Manu-smyti. He is sup- 


posed by some to have been a Kashmirian. The main 
reasons for this assumption are as follows :— 


(i) He introduces Kashmir in explaining such words 
as syardstre and janapadah ( Manu-smrti, Vil. 32 and VIII. 
42). 


Gi) He states (on Manu VIII. 400 ) that the monopoly 
of the sale of elephants is a privilege of the kings of Kashmir 
where saffron is available in plenty. 


1. See P. V. Kane : History of Dkarmagiasiva, I, p. 269. 
2, See Namaiiginusasana, ed. H. D. Sharma and Sardesai, Poona, 
1941 ( Intro., p. v ). 
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Gii) He says (on Manu TV. 59) that the rainbow is 
called vijfidna-chdyd in Kashmir. 


Gv) He says (on Manu Hi, 24) that in the Himalayas 
in Kashmir it is not possible to perform daily Sanidhyd 
(prayer) in the open nor is it possible to bathe every day 
in a river in Hemanta and Sigira. 


Later writers like Kamalakarabhatta, author of the 
Smrti digest Nirnaya-sindhu, however, regard Madhatithi as a 
southerner, 


Pataijali 
Author of the Mahdbhdsya, traditionally known as a 
Kashmirian. 


Pingala 
Author of the Chandahsitra, and believed to have been a 
Kashmirian. 


Ratirahasya 

A work on erotics, dealing with biological and psycho- 
logical problems of sex, by Koka, son of Tejoka, believed to 
have been a Kashmirian. 


( Rajanaka ) Ratnakantha. 


The title Rajanaka indicates that he was a Kashmirian. 
Son of Samkarakantha and grandson of Anantakavi of 
the Dhaumyayana family. He wrote the Sdra-samuecaya, a 
commentary on the Kdvyaprakdsa of Mammata. He wrote 
also Stuti-kusumdfjali-tika (called Sisyahitad) in 1611 A.D., 
and a Yudhisthiravijaya-kdvya-tikd in 1672 A.D. Besides, he 
copied the codex archetypus of the Raja-tararigini, mentioned 
by Stein ( introduction, p. vii f), and also transcribed Mss. 
of the Samketa of Ruyyaka in 1648, of Rayamukuta’s comm- 
entary on the Ndmalingdnusdsana of Amara in 1655, and 
of Trilocanadasa’s Kdltantra-pafjikdin 1673 A.D. To him 
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are ascribed also the Ratna-sataka, 100 verses in praise of sun, 
the Siirya-stuti-rahasya’ and the Laghu-poficikdé, a commentary — 
on the Haravijaya. . 


Vyttaratndkara 
A work on prosody, by Kedarabhatta who is supposed to 


have been a Kashmirian. 
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Caturvarga-samgraha 74, 

Caura (Cauri)-surata-paficdsika 
103. 

Caura-paficdsika 103, 104, 

Che-mong 4. 

Cippata Jayapida 10, 88. 

Citsphdrasdrddvaya 98, 


D 


Damara 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
Damodaragupta 10, 48. 
Danaégila (Danagrila) 125, 126. 
Dandin 31, 138. 
Daégéavatira-carita 85. 
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Delardmé-kathasdra 94. Gita 141. 


Defopadesa ‘10. Gitd-sdra 98. 
Devadasi 17. Gopendra Bhipila 29, 
Devindma-vilasa 97. 98 (con- Gotama 121, 

tents). Gunaratna 121. 
Devi-sataka 33, 96. Guruyrtta-cintdmani. 98. 
Dhammapada 90 (f. n. 3). 

Dharmakaradatta 123. H 
Dharmakirti 24, 123, 124, 125, 

126. Haracarita-cintamani 92. 
Dharmarika 141, 142, Hara-vijaya 89, 103 (f. a, 2), 
Dharmottama 33. Hariraja 11. © 

Harivamsa 84, 


Dharmottara 121, 123. : 
Dhvanigathd-paficikd 89. Hari-vijaya 33. 
Dhvanikara 3], 32. 33, 44. Harga 9, 12, 12, 182, 124. 
Dhvanydloka 32, 33( soul of arsa-carita-vdtika 46. 


kavya). 34 (classification of Hasan 137. 
kavya), 35, 36. 79, 96. Hetubindu 125. 
Didda 11, 141, 142, Hetubindu-vivarana 124. 
Divira 67. Hiuen Tsang 4, 6, 8. 
Duluca 14. Hydaya-darpana 37. 
Durlabhavardhana 9, Huska (Huviska) 8. 
Durlabhaka 9, 
1 
F ‘i F 
ISvara-pratyabhijfid 111. 
Fa-yong 4. Isvara-pratyabhijfid-sittra 113. 
Ivara - pratyabhijfia-vimarsini 
G 112, 113. 
I§vara-Sataka 97. 
GangeSa 119, I§vara-siddhi 111. 
Gauda students (description of) 
65. I 
Gautama 123, 
Gdyatri-mantra-bhdsya 98. Jalhana (Jahlana) 38, 78, 101. 
Ghajakarpara-kdvya 36. Janma-marona-vicdra 132, 


Ghatakarpara-vivrti 36. Jdtekoddharana 98. 
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Jayaditya 135, 
Jayadratha 92. 
Jayanta 86, 119, 120, 12t, 123, 
189. 
Jayapida 10, 27, 29. 
Jayaratha 23, 46, 47 92, 
(f. n. 2), 112. 
Jayasimha 13, 87. 
Jayasimha Siri 122 (f.n, 1). 
Jinamitra 126. 
Jinaraksita 97. 
Jinendrabudbhi 24, 
Jonaraja9.10 
Juska (Vasiska) 8. 


K 


Kadambari 86. 

Kdadambari-kathdésara 86, 119. 

Kaiyata 135 

Kalaéa 11, 12. 

Kala-vilasa 70. 

Kathana 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 27, 29, 
32, 48, 96, 134, 136, 142. 

Kalidasa 24, 36. 

Kallata 10, 18, 29, 109. 

Kallinatha 144. 

Kalpavrksa 98. 

Kalyanaraksita 121, 123. 

Kdmadhenu 29, 

Kadmakald-vildsa 129, 130. 

Kamraz 5, 

Kaniska 8, 17. 

Kapphindbhyudaya 90, 91. 

Karkota (Naga) 9, 17. 

Karnasundari 138. 

Kashir 3 (f. n. 1), 93(f.n. © 
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Kashmir | 
—etymology 3 Uf. n. 1). 
—situation 4 
—~area 4 
—population 4 
—altitude 4 
-—~boundary 4 
—two divisions 5 
—language and vocabulary 
7. 
Rasika 24, 135, 
Kaspeira 3. 
Kadtantra 135. 
Kathdékautuka 93. 
Kathdsarit-ségara 77, 85, 86. 
Kavi-kanthabharana 40, 
Kavi-karnikd 40. 
Kavipriyd 29. 
Kadvya-kautuka 36. 
Kavydlamkdra 25, 26 (f.n.), 31. 
Kavydlamkdara-samgraha 24, 27. 
Kavydlamkdara-viveti 27. 
Kavydlamkdra-siitra-vptti 
136, 
Kavydloka 32. 
Kéavydloka-locana 35. 
Kayyamimamsa. 32. 
Kavya-prakd§a 37, 38, 42, 43 
(contents, authorship. com- 
mentators ), 45. 89, 
Kayasthas (posts held by) 16, 
67. 
Kayya 97. 
Kyyyata(=Kaiyata) 135. 
Kiratarjuniya 91. 
Kitabul-Hind 4. 
Kotadevi 14. 


29, 


ENDEX 


Krsna (king) 101. 

Ksanabhatiga-siddhi 124, 

Ksemaraja 39, 108, 109, 110. 
113, 118, 132. 

Ksemendra 9, 16, 39,41, 48, 
66, 67, 70, 73, 74, 75, 78, 
79, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 92, 
140, 142. 

Ksitiraja 11. 

Kumdrasambhava 27. 

Kuntaka 38, 39 41, 46 (works 
of), 79. 

Kuttani-mata 48. 


L 
Laghvi Vytti 111. 
Laghvi VimarSini 113. 
Lalitaditya 10, 139, 
Lasakika 141. 
Lasaki 141. 
Locana 32 (f. n.), 35, 36, 79. 
Lokananda 139, 
LokaprakaSa 140, 
Lollata 37, 45 


M 


Madhuyvdhini 109 Cf. n. 2). 

Magha 89, 91. 

Mahabharata 3, 77. 83. 

Mahabhasya 134, 135, 

Mahdvamsa 8. 

Mahimabhatta 38, 41, 42. 

Mahipala 125. 

Mailugi (Mallugi) 101. 

Milini-vijaya ( Milini-vijayot- 
tara) 18, 107, 412. 
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Malinivijaya-vartika 112, 

Mammata 32, 37, 42, 43, 44 
(def. of Kavya), 45. 79, 89, 
135. 

Manikyacandra 42. 

Mankha 87, 88. 139. 140, 

Mankhaka 87, 140. 

Marikha-koga 87, 139, 

Manoratha-piirani 90 (f. n. 3), 

Manoratha 125. 

Manoharakalpa 135. 

Maraz 5, 

Marco Polo 4, 

Marudvrdha (=Maruwardwan) 

Matanga 108, 109. 

Mata-pariksd 33. 

Meghadita 24. 

Mihirakula 8. 

Mrgendra 108. 

Mugdhopadesa 78. 

Muhammad Shah 93. 

Muktapida Lalitaditya 9, 97, 
119, 

Mukula 28, 29. 

Mula Ahmad 137. 

Mulla Jimi 93. 


N 


Ndgdnanda 82, 

Naigvdsa 108. 

Némalitiganuédsana 100, 

Namisaidhu 31. 

Nare§vara-pariks@ 126, 
128, 


127, 
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Narma-mdla 16, 67, 70. 
Natya-Sdstra 36, 37. 38, 97. 
Netra 108, 109. 

. Nijétmabodha 98. 
Nilamata-purdna 7, 136. 
Niti-kalpataru 75, 76 (contents), 

77, 78. 
Nonopadhyaya 32. 
Nyasa 24. 
Nydya-kalikd 121, 123. 
Nydya-mafijari 119, 120. 
Nyaya-sdra 121, 122, 123. 
Nydya-sitra 121. 
Nydya-tatparya-dipika 122 

(f.n. 1). 

Nydya-bindu 123, 126. 
Nydyabindu-fikd 123. 
Nydyabindu-pinddrtha 126. 


P 


Pag-sam-jon-zang 97, 134. 
Paftcatantra 137, 141. 

Panini 3, 92, 135. 

Parahita Bhadra 124, 
Paraloka-siddhi 124. 
Paraméartha-sdra 112, 132. 
Paramoksa-nirdsa-karika 127. 
Para-pravesikd 110. 
Pard-trimsika 110,112. 
Para-trimsikd-vivrti 112. 
Paratrimsika-vivarana 35, 
Paryantapancasikd 111 (f. n, 1), 
Patafijali 3, 135. 

Pradipikd 110. 

Pradipa 135. 
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Pramdna-pariksd 123. 
Praména-vartika-tikd 125. 
Pramdna-vartika-vrtti 123. 
Praména-vartika 123, 125. 
Pramdna-viniscaya-tikd 124, 
Pramdna-viniscaya 12A. 
Pratapaditya II 9, 
Pratibandha-siddhi 126 
Pratiharenduraja 23, 27, 
Pratyabhijfia-@krika 109, 110, 
Mi. 
Pratyabhijfid-sitra 111. 
Pratyabhijnia-vimarsini 111. 
Pratyabhijtia-viyrti-vimarsini 
111. 
Pratyabhijiid-hrdaya 113. 
Ptolemy 3. 
Punyanandacarya 129. 
Pustakapathopdya 125. 


R 


Rahasya-paticadasika 111 
(f. n. 1). 
Radjatarangini 7, 8, 16, 79, 97, 
134, 136, 137, 142. 
RajaSekhara 29, 31, 32, 38, 41, 
138, 
Rajendrakarnapira 102. 
Rakrilagomin 25. 
Ramabhyudaya 139, 
Ramacarita 86, 
Ramakantha 109. 
Ramdyana (recension of) 141. 
Ramayana-maiijari 84, 
Ranaditya 139. 
Ratndkara 10, 88, 89, 91, 103. 


Ratndkara-purdna 137. 
Ratnaprabha 123, 
Ratnavali 3, 138. 
Ratnavajra 126, 
Révana-vadha 24 
Ravandrjuniya, 91. 
Ravigupta 123. 
Rificana 14. 

Rudra 31. 
Rudrabhatta 31. 
Rudraydmala 18, 108, 112, 
Rudratantra 127, 


Rudrata 30, 31 (principal ele- 


ment in Kavya). 


Ruyyaka 28, 41. 42, 45, 46, 4 


88, 92 Cf. n. 2). 
Ss 
Sacciddnanda-kandali 98. 


Saddar §ana-samuccaya-yptti 
1 


Sadukti-karndmrta 80, 83. 
Sahajarcana-sastika 98. 
Sahib Kaula 97, 98. 
Sadyojyoti 126, 127, 129, 
Sahamera (Shah Mir) 14. 
Sahrdaya 32. 
Sahpdaydloka 32. 
Samaya-matrkda 58 


Sambandha-pariksanusara 125, 


Sambandha-pariksd 125. 
Samba-paticasika 97. 
Sambhu 102. 
Samgramaraja 11. 
Sangita-raindkara 143. 
Sankaracirya 106. 107. 
Sarikarananda 125. 
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Sankaravarman 11, 37, 79, 119, 


139, 
Sankuka 37, 38, 45, 


Santi-Sataka 80 (contents), 83. 


Sarana 97. 
Sara-samuccaya ‘6, 
Sarika-stava 98. 
Sarigadhara-paddhati 79. 
Sarigadeva 143, 144. 
Sarvajfiadeva 126. 


Sarvajiiamitra 97, 121, 123. 


Sarvananda 100. 
Satananda 31. 
Sayana-madhava 135. 
Sesa Muni 112. 
Sevya~sevakopadesa 62. 
Silhana 80, 82. 83. 
(Silhana) 
Simhabhipala 144. 
Singhana 143. 
Sigupdla- vadha 89. 
Sitikantha-vibodhana 45. 
Siva-drsti 110, 111, 
Sivasiddhi-niti 98. 
Sivasvamin 90, 91. 
Siva-Sakti-vilasa 98. 
Siva-sitra 108, 109, 110. 
Siva-stitra-yptti 110, 
tva-sitra-vimarSini 110. 
Sivasitra-vartika 110. 
Sivasvamin 10. 
Somadeva 86. 
Somananda 18, 110, 111. 
Somapalavilisa 56. 
Someésvara 43. 
Spanda-sittra 109, 110, 
Spanda-kérikd 109, 
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Spandamrta 109 ( f.n. 1). 

Spanda-sarvasya 109. 

Spanda-samdoha 110. 

Spanda-vrtti 109 (f. n. 1). 

Spanda-nirnaya 110. 

Spanda-pradipikd 111. 

Sragdhara-stotra 97, 121, 123. 

Sridharadisa 80. 

Sri Harsa3, 138. 

Srikantha-stava 46. 

Stikantha-carita 56, 87, 140. 

‘Srivara 50, 93, 101, 102, 138. 

Srigdra-tilaka 31. 

Stotravali 96. 

Subandhu 138. 

Subhdsita-muktdvali 78, 101. 

Subhdsitadvali 49, 50, 79, 100, 
101, 102, 138. 

‘Suhadeva 14. 

Sukhavarman 10. 


Siakti-muktdavali 50, 78, 100, 101. 


Sultan Muhammad 95. 
‘Sultan Mahmud 11. 
Sultan Shamsuddin 14. 
Stava-cintamani 99, 110. 
Suprabhdta-stava 98. 
Stryamati 52, 86. 
‘Sussala 12, 13, 56. 


Suvrtta-tilaka 92, 142 (contents). 


Svacchanda 107, 108. 
Syddvdda-ratndvatarikda 123. 


T 
Tantrdloka 47,92 (f. n. 2), 112. 
Tantra-séra 112- 
Tantra-vatadhdnika 112. 
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Tantrakhydyikd 137, 138. 
Tantrins 11. 
Taranitha 97, 134. 
Tattvdloka 33. 
Tattva-samdoha 110. 
Tattva-samgraha 127. 
Tattva-traya 127. 
Tattvartha-cintamani 109 
(fin. Ly 
Tattvokti-koS$a 42. 
Tikd-sarvasva 100. 
Tilaka 27. 
Tuadjina 138. 


3) 


Uccala 12, 13.47, 51, 

Ucchusma-bhairava 107. 

Udayanadeva 14. 

Udbhata 10, 24, 27, 28, 37. 

Udbhaja-viveka 
(or,—vicdra) 28. 

Uddyota 108. 

Utkarsa 11, 12, 


‘ Utpala 10, 13, 96, 109. 111, 113. 


Utpala-stotravali 110. 


Vv 


Vairagya-Sateka 82. 
Vajraditya 97. 
Vajramukuta 97, 

Vakrokti 27. 37. 
Vakrokti-jivita 38. 
Vakrokti-paricasil'd 89, 103. 


- Vallabhadeva 31, 49. 50, 79, 


100, 101. 


INDEX 


‘Vamadeva 132. 

Vamana 24, 29 (soul of poetry), 
30, 31, 135. 

Varahamihira 3. 

Vartika 108. 

Vadsavi-jikd 141. 

Vasugupta 109, 110, 141. 

Vatilanitha 131, 

Vartilanatha-sitra 130. 

Vaypu-purdna 3 (f. n, 2). 

Vetdla-paficavim$atikd 77. 52, 

53, 54 contents), 55, 57. 

Viddhasdlabhatjikd 138. 

Vidyasundara 105. 

Vijfidnabhairava 107, 109. 

VimarSini 108, 113, 

Vikramahkadeva-carita 52, 53, 
54, (contents), 55, 57, 103 
(f. 2. 4). 

Visama-pododdyota 89. 

Visama-bana-lila 33. 


Ay 
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Visnudharmottara 138. 
Visnu-purdna 3 ( f. n. 2). 
Vivrti 109. 
Vyakti-viveka 41, 42. 
Vyakti-viveka-viedra 46 


Y 


Yagovarman 139. 
Yogaraja 132. 
Yogisvara 132, 
Yukti-kalpataru 76. 
Yukti-prayoga 126. 
Yusuf and Zulaikh§ 93. 


Zz 


Zain-ul-’Abidin 53, 93 ( f.n. 4), 
137. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Certain facts about Kashmir’s contribution to Sanskrit 
literature came to our notice after this book, including the 
Addendum, had been printed off. These facts are stated 
below. 


Atharvaveda 


The Paippalada recension of the Atharvaveda is believed 
by some scholars to have originated in Kashmir. The facsi- 
mile of this recension was published by M. Bloomfield and 
R. Garbe (The Kashmirian Atharvaveda, Stuttgart, 1901 ). 
Books I, II, 1¥V—X of the Kashmirian recension have been 
published, with notes on the text, by Le Roy Carr Barret 
and F, Edgerton in the Journal of American Oriental Society, 
Vols, 26, 30, 32, 34, 35, 40-43, 1906-1923. 


Prajflaparamita 

According to T. Matsumoto, the Buddhist works called 
Prajiiipdramitaés originated in Kashmir between the birth of 
Christ and the time of Kaniska ( 2nd century A.D.). Vide 
Die Prajiiaparamité-Literatur nebst einem Specimen der Suvi- 
krantavikrami-Prajfiaparamita ( Bonner Orientalistische Studien 
Heft I ), Stuttgart, 1932, p. 31. 


Sarvaénukramani 


Catalogue of all things for the Rgveda, by Katydyana. 
On a Kashmirian recension of this work, a reference may be 
made to Scheftelowitz Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik, 
herausg von der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, I, 
1922. 
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Mahanayaprakasa 


( Ed. K. Sastri, TSS, 1937) A work attributed to Abhi- 
navagupta, it deals with the principles of Sakta system of 
philosophy. It must be distinguished from the work of the 
same title by Rajénaka Sitikantha, which contains vernacular 
Karikias followed by commentaries in Sanskrit. 
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